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CLEARING THE AIR 


OR many years the National Smoke Abatement 
K Society, with limited funds but an ample source of 

courage and initiative, has sought with growing suc- 
cess to establish not only the public’s recognition of the 
smoke scourge, but also the public’s understanding that it 
need not exist. In this work the Society has always 
found close allies in the gas industry; what the Society ex- 
pounds by way of theory the gas industry can translate 
into practice, and it would be a grave misfortune if the 
bond were weakened or overlooked in the midst of the 
many tasks now before the nationalised industry. 

An opportune reminder of the debt we owe to the 
Society was provided by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe in 
his presidential address last month at the Society’s annual 
conference at Harrogate. Lord Simon has an honourable 
record and a wealth of experience in the smoke abatement 
field, both in the former Manchester Smoke Abatement 
League and as chairman of the former Atmospheric Pol- 
lution Board of the city’s public health committee, and also 
nationally as a member of the Egerton Committee on 
Heating and Ventilation and later as chairman of the 
Committee on Domestic Fuel Policy which produced in 
1946 the Simon report. Few could be better qualified to 
outline the history of smoke abatement and to point the 
way for future reforms. 

In his address Lord Simon summarised his analysis of 
the story of smoke up to the last war with a quotation 
from the Simon report: ‘ We are using excessive quantities 
of coal; we are providing inadequate heating in houses; we 
are pouring masses of soot and tar into the atmosphere ’"— 
and followed it with these words: ‘ That is the committee’s 
verdict on the four million houses built under the control 
of the Ministry of Health, after it had received the New- 
ton report (1920), and in spite of the continuing efforts of 
the National Smoke Abatement Society.’ In contrast, 
he continued, a study of the post-war period showed that 
there had been great progress, particularly on the part of 
private enterprise. There were further advantages as 
regards both the scientific and the technical evidence 
available, and the active interest and support of Govern- 
ment departments, which marked a complete revolution as 
compared with the experience of the Newton Committee. 
It was therefore possible, he believed, to look forward with 
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reasonable confidence to the end of the smoke nuisance 
as a whole within 30 years. 

In justification of this optimism Lord Simon advanced 
these main reasons: The Ministry of Fuel and Power has 
been spurred by the need for conserving the nation’s coal 
resources to promote economy and efficiency in fuel con- 
sumption, and in so doing has furthered the cause of 
smoke abatement; efficient and often attractive alternatives 
to the old-fashioned grate are on the market; and the 
Ministry of Health in recent months has been fully co- 
operative, particularly in requiring that the main heating 
appliances in new housing projects should be selected from 
the Ministry’s approved list. It is interesting to note that 
he is of the opinion that district heating may prove to be 
an important line of advance, though there are serious 
difficulties. In this he may have been referring to the 
scheme for the Wythenshawe estate where there is now 
some doubt as to whether it may reach full fruition. 
He suggested that the main work before the National 
Smoke Abatement Society would be to ensure the con- 
tinued interest of the various Ministries, to bring constant 
pressure to bear on the National Coal Board to achieve the 
target of an additional million tons of smokeless solid 
fuel each year, and to promote educational work among 
local authorities, architects, builders and the public. 
Finally, he emphasised the basic importance of the three 
great national fuel producing organisations, coal, gas, and 
electricity. On them, he insisted, lies the responsibility 
for producing each year more gas, more electricity, and 
above all a steadily and rapidly increasing quantity of 
smokeless solid fuel. 

The contribution which the gas industry has already 
made in post-war years towards the establishment of a 
cleaner atmosphere is reflected in figures which show a 
44% increase in the domestic consumption of gas and a 
70% increase in industry since 1938. In this development 
the Smoke Abatement Society has played its part and it 
is distressing to learn that the increased demands which 
have been made upon it in recent years for information, 
advice, and various kinds of service have weakened the 
financial position. © Following Lord Simon’s appeal for 
additional funds, an editorial in the current issue of the 
Society’s journal, Smokeless Air, reports a total income for 
the past financial year of £4,231 and a deficiency of over 
£700. We understand that the Gas Council and the area 
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boards are continuing the subscriptions which before vest- 
ing day were contributed by the British Gas Council and 
individual undertakings ; and the Society would, we know, 
freely acknowledge that without this aid its work would 
not have been effective. Therecan be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the amount of good work accomplished by the 
Society with such sustained enthusiasm warrants continued 
support, both in cash and kind, from the fuel industries. 


THOUGHTS ON DISTRIBUTION 


R. W. T. HIRD who, in his Presidential Address 
M to the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association 18 

months ago, gave an account of the two grids 
under the control of the Sheffield and District undertaking 
(of which he was then Distribution Superintendent)—one 
a crude gas collecting grid, the other a purified gas distri- 
buting grid—is now Distribution Engineer to the Wales 
Gas Board, faced with much fascinating and absorbing 
work in furtherance of those (in many cases long overdue) 
developments in the distribution systems throughout Wales 
to which the area board is looking for ultimate success. 
Thus it was fitting that at the first meeting of the Wales 
and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers since his appointment he should have had an 
opportunity of ‘thinking aloud’ about distribution prob- 
lems in general and arousing discussion among those with 
whom he will have to co-operate in the solution of local 
questions. He did not—as might have been expected 
of one who had been so closely identified with the Shef- 
field grids—refer to the schemes for major gas grids which 
the area board visualises for the three heavily populated 
districts of Monmouthshire, Glamorgan, and Carmarthen- 
shire; Wrexham and Connah’s Quay; and the North Wales 
Coast, but confined himself to a mental stocktaking of 
present practice. 

While several million pounds will be spent in the next 
few years on integration schemes in various parts of 
Britain, providing opportunities for new and pioneer work 
in grid design, control systems, operational practice, and 
even for new approaches to the problem of storage, the 
more immediate task of relating distribution to present 
and potential demand, particularly on new housing estates, 
must be undertaken if the industry is to develop and main- 
tain an efficient, co-ordinated, and economic system of 
gas supply and satisfy all reasonable demands for gas. 
Main and service laying costs are high today and, for the 
consumption anticipated in some cases, quite uneconomic. 
These high costs per therm can be reduced either by in- 
creased sales per consumer or reduced expenditure on 
main and service laying, or both. The consumer who 
uses only a cooker and a wash boiler is unprofitable, and 
in the case of new housing estates Mr. Hird believes that 
the most effective way of attracting increased consumption 
per consumer is to put in as many gas points as possible 
so as to pave the way for gas pokers, fires, and other appli- 
ances. As to the second alternative Mr. Hird offers con- 
crete evidence of the advantages of the dual mains system. 
For a typical modern housing estate of 125 houses, with 
provision for a further 30 houses, two separate layouts 
were prepared, one using dual mains and individual ser- 
vices and the other using single mains and trunk services; 
the estimated cost of the former was £2,008 and of the 
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latter £2,047. For small estates of less than 70-80 houses 
single mains may be initially cheaper, but as the number of 
houses increases the comparative costs move closer 
together owing to the necessity of using lengths of larger 
main in the single main layout. 

Much was said during the discussion about co-operation 
—with local authorities and their officials in regard to laying 
mains in new roads and installing services in new houses in 
time to avoid reinstatement costs, and with the other pub- 
lic utilities as to sharing the cost of laying gas, water, and 
electricity mains at the same time. There was general 
agreement on the benefits of maintaining friendly contact 
with council officials, which in some districts will be less 
difficult in the new regime than when some undertakings 
were municipally owned and others run by companies, 
but there was less unanimity on synchronised gas and 
water main laying owing to the differences in the neces- 
sary cover, the materials used, and the methods of jointing. 
When and where gas and water were under unified 
management there were good reasons for timing main- 
laying work to coincide, but it seems doubtful whether 
there is any practical advantage nowadays in starting a gas 
and water main at the same time. because one or the other 
will be laid much faster than the other. 


FOCUS ON TAR 


T was a happy thought to hold the autumn general 
i] meeting of the Midland Association on the premises 

of the Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., at Oldbury. For 
this was more than a change of scene; it was an oppor- 
tunity, rarely afforded gas engineers, of studying distillation 
processes at close quarters, and of hearing the expert 
opinions of Mr. Stanley Robinson and ‘Mr. R. B. Robinson, 
both Directors of the Company. The former, who is 
also its chairman, put in a nutshell the broad motives 
underlying co-operative tar contracts. Perhaps the essence 
of his remarks lay in his reference to the necessity for 
absolute trust between producer and distiller. Just how 
great that trust has been is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that during the period in which these schemes have 
been operating—nearly 20 years—there has been no major 
disagreement, nor has any scheme failed in its objects. 
Having regard to the fact that the 10 co-operative schemes 
now in operation deal with an output of crude tar from 
about 900 gas undertakings, it can be realised that this is 
no mean feat, and, in fact, constitutes a pleasing example 
of how interdependent organisations can work together 
smoothly for common benefit. It is only necessary to think 
back to the chaotic conditions existing before these schemes 
were introduced to appreciate how great has been the 
progress effected in this field. Mr. Robinson described it 
thus: ‘Fortunes were made and lost in gambling in the 
tar market ; merchants thrived. Distillers sold the products 
of tar they hoped to buy. The tar producer never knew 
where he was, whether, in fact, he would have his tar 
removed at all.” This uncertainty was removed by the 
introduction of the co-operative tar schemes. 

All this is history and familiar to most, but it serves to 
emphasise how close is the relationship between these by- 
product partners and how strange it is that so little of the 
distillers’ methods and problems is understood by many 
in our own industry. We hope, therefore, that this visit of 
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the Midland Association to Oldbury—where, it might be 
added, hospitality was of the first order—is the forerunner 
of similar visits by other associations, senior or junior, to 
distillers’ works. In this way only can a proper appreciation 
be gained of how the gas engineer’s by-product is the 
distiller’s raw material and how closely allied are their 
respective fortunes. 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


SECTION 41 of the Gas Act, 1948, requires each area board so 
to exercise and perform its functions as to secure that the 
revenues of the board are not less than sufficient to meet its 
outgoings properly chargeable to revenue account, taking one 
year with another. In our advertisement pages this week the 
Northern Gas Board, in a statement of its policy, points out 
that the fulfilment of this obligation may necessitate revisions 
of some or all of the many varied prices at present charged for 
gas supplied in the area. The eventual aim of the board is 
to make available throughout the area tariffs of an identical 
nature, but for the time being a great many differences due to 
varying prices of coal, size of works and operating costs, 
numbers of consumers, consumption per mile of main, distri- 
bution costs, the proximity or otherwise of supplies of coke 
oven gas and of markets for by-products, will have to remain. 
It is not intended, however, that differences in present-day 
costs due to bad or wise management or other extraneous 
causes should continue to be reflected permanently in the 
charges to be made for gas supplied. In the first instance the 
board proposes to retain existing tariffs, modifying these by 
stages in an approach over a period of time towards price 
relationships in conformity with established principles of supply 
and demand. 


INTEGRATION EFFECT 


WE have received news from the Johnstone undertaking 
of the Scottish Gas Board that the Beith gasworks was 
closed down as a production unit early this month. This is 
the first intimation we have officially received since vesting 
day of such a close down; it will, of course, be followed by 
many more as the various schemes for integration come into 
effect. The Beith company was formed over 118 years ago 
by a group of loca] businessmen, and commenced supplying 
gas in 1833 ; one man was employed on all duties. In 1888 the 
Beith Gas Light Company took over the undertaking, and this 
in turn was acquired in 1936 by the Caledonian Gas Corpora- 
tion, who continued to operate the works until nationalisation. 
It is interesting to record that only four managers have been 
employed over the period of 118 years, Messrs. McPherson, 
McCulloch, Dale, and Sheach, Mr. Sheach having been in 
charge of the undertaking since 1943. In 1936 the sale of 
gas was 10.5 mill. cu.ft. and by 1949 this had increased to 
28.5 mill. Gas is now supplied to the Beith holders from a 
high pressure main laid from Johnstone during the past year. 
This main has been utilised to give consumers en route the 
benefits of a supply of town gas. Farms and dwelling-houses 
are taking advantage of heat on tap, and further extensions 
of the grid are being planned for the near future by the 
Renfrewshire Group of the Scottish Gas Board. 


HOGGING IT 


THERE is something in the pig which closely links its life, 
personality, and fate to mankind. The pig, the very symbol 
of slothfulness, the last word in lazy living—small wonder 
that this dirty, ungainly, and greedy creature fills the tidy, 
human mind with repugnance, and, even while it repels, exer- 
cises a subtle appeal. The pig is so many things which man, 


in his baser moments, would like to be. His regard for the 
pig is a form of half ashamed admiration on which he dare 
not allow his mind to dwell for too long. At all events, that 
was the attitude adopted by the man in the street until a few 
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years ago—until, in fact, the bacon ration became more of a 
taunt than a taste. To-day, the pig is revered and humoured 
like a rich aunt. Pigkeeping is no longer peculiar to the 
realm of the farmer and the cottage dweller; it is practised 
by earnest men—and women—in all walks of life. It must 
be confessed that we had not realised the extent to which this 
profitable pastime had exerted its charm on the gas industry 
until, scanning the T.D. News, official organ of the Tottenham 
Division of the Eastern Gas Board, we discovered that no 
fewer than five of its bright and attractive pages carried photo- 
graphs of pigs, a total of 24 animals. This preponderance of 
porkers is significant and invites speculation. If the three pig 
clubs in the Tottenham Division are typical of the popularity 
of pigkeeping in the industry as a whole, it is clear that its 
social structure may be expected to suffer a sea change. 
Where is it all going to end? Will the coming years bring 
a Pig Development Committee, an S.B.G.I. Pig Circle, or even 
an International Pork Conference? How will Mr. Therm react 
as a swineherd? We do not know; we are too busy calculating 
whether our increased paper allocation ‘will run to a Pig 
Section. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


IN his presidential address to the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux last month, Dr. Percy 
Dunsheath said that the library reference facilities in science 
and technology are a disgrace to Great Britain. In such an 
intensively industrialised country as ours, more dependent 
than most on the dissemination among our scientists and 
technologists of the basis of knowledge on which they can 
build, ‘we find stocks of books in important libraries are not 
readily available for want of space, and libraries which were 
becoming overcrowded and under-staffed 20 years ago are 
worse off to-day than ever.’ Grants for new books were fall- 
ing more and more into arrears and the flood of new know- 
ledge was more and more getting beyond the capacity of the 
underpaid, understaffed and under-equipped librarian. He 
condemned the Patent Office Library, which he called the 
most useful technical library in London and the best in the 
country, for closing at 6 instead of at 10 p.m., as formerly. 
In the same library he had noted delays in binding, an 
absence of books from the open shelves, and inadequacy in 
staff, mainly due to a cut in the budget. Much the same 
story, Mr. Dunsheath claimed, could be told at South Kensing- 
ton, but here the Science Library was not under the Board of 
Trade, but under the Ministry of Education and better things 
might be expected. ‘ Unfortunately, the educational value of 
a highly efficient library in the field of science and technology 
has not yet been recognised even in the Ministry of Education.’ 
Turning to the position in America, he said that the close 
co-operation between industry and their libraries had to be 
seen to be believed; in comparison, the science and technology 
provisions in Britain were many decades behind. Although 
he pulled no punches in this criticism, Mr. Dunsheath softened 
the blow by some constructive suggestions. He was convinced 
that in our efforts to re-establish our national economy we 
could contribute greatly by improving facilities to keep in- 
dustry fully informed of developments in the scientific field. 
‘The best investment that the Government could make for 
British prosperity,’ he concluded, ‘would be a new Library 
of Science and Technology in the centre of London, conceived 
on the grand scale, using the practical experience and tradition 
of the Patent Office and at least five times as large.’ 


NO. 9, CONDUIT STREET 


THE virtues of the Building Centre have been extolled in these 
columns and elsewhere on many occasions. It has been 
pointed out that this exhibition-cum-bureau houses perhaps the 
finest collection of building materials and equipment associated 
with housing in the country; that builder, architect, and man 
in the street can avail themselves of the encyclopedic informa- 
tion services available ; that the Centre plays an important 
part in the education of students of the building profession, 
appliance manufacture, or domestic science; and that the 
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permanent sections rented by the three fuel services battle 
fiercely—and co-operatively—to further the interests of those 
whom they represent, the while providing a shop window for 
appliances much cherished by the manufacturers. For 17 years 
the gas section has upheld the ideals of the industry and has 
rendered incalculable service by advising and correcting the 
best heating methods for every purpose. It was therefore with 
some dismay that we noticed on recent visits that the display 
itself was showing signs of its several years’ service, and be- 
coming a somewhat grubby companion for the recently com- 
pleted electricity section which glitters across the hall. Now 
all that is rectified. On Oct. 6, Sir Edgar Sylvester opened 
the new ‘Gas in the Design for Living’ display (a report will 
be found on a later page), which more than compensates for 
any past dowdiness. Indeed, this is one of the finest exhibits of 
its kind we have seen, and all credit is due to Mr. C. Warrenne 
and his colleagues of the Gas Council display staff for their 
ingenuity. The gas section has only half the floor space 
of its rival, E.D.A., and the attempt made to produce an 
impression of spaciousness has been somewhat complicated by 
the obvious desire to include as many representative appliances 
as possible. The result is slight overcrowding, but this, we 
suggest, is a fault on the right side—the comparative austerity 
of the electrical section does not invite the tinkering with 
appliances which is the most effective, and certainly the most 
popular, method of securing the interest of visitors. And 
here particular mention must be made of the gas and coke 
fire display, which includes cut-away sections of appliances, 
heating ducts, and flues, and is of great practical use to the 
architect. We have one or two minor criticisms : For example, 
it will be some time before we get used to the sight of our old 
friend, Mr. P. C. Buckle, ‘ built in’ to the wall and perched 
behind a curved counter for all the world like an hotel recep- 
tionist. Perhaps, however, that is merely a matter of adjust- 
ment, and the gas officer should be as streamlined as the 
rest of the display. Be that as it may, the new section is a 
very fine co-operative effort and should do much to enhance 
the already enviable reputation of gas service in current build- 
ing design. 


SCIENCE AND WAR 


IN a speech in Edinburgh Jast week, Sir Edward Appleton, 
Principal of Edinburgh University, strongly criticised the 
remarks of Professor J. D. Bernal, made in Moscow, to the 
effect that the direction of scientific effort in Britain is in the 
hands of those who hate peace and whose only aim is to 
destroy and torture people. Such an assertion, said Sir 
Edward, is a striking illustration of the fact that one often finds 
a scientist who, while not ready to accept any scientific result 
until it is fully tested, is quite ready to voice wholly untested 
opinions about other matters in the most domgatic and pre- 
judiced manner. ‘The facts are,’ he continued, ‘that Pro- 
fessor Bernal is receiving a great deal of financial support for 
his own researches from public funds by way of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industria] Research and the University 
Grants Committee, such funds being derived from taxes im- 
posed on a predominantly private enterprise society ; and if the 
direction of his scientific work is not in his own hands the fault 
is clearly his. It would appear that, as in a few other similar 
cases, there are two Professor Bernals: one is the brilliant 
natural philosopher of world-wide renown, the other the fervid 
convert to an extreme political theory. Such a perverse inter- 
pretation of the situation as regards research in Britain would 
never have been made by the former.’ A not very impressive 
letter by Professor Bernal, in reply to this criticism, was pub- 
lished in The Times of Saturday last. In the course of this 
he maintained that when he spoke of the direction of science 
in capitalist countries the last people he had in mind were 
the scientists themselves or scientific administrators. ‘I could 
only have meant,’ he wrote, ‘those politicians and business 
men, now for the most part in the United States, who control 
the general direction of science by deciding whether the money 
will be spent for peace or war. They have decided that 60% 
or more of the total national expenditure on research and 
development should be spent on war science.’ 
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Personal 


Mr. Leslie H. Hardern, Public Relations Officer to the North 
Thames Gas Board, has been elected to the National Council 
of the Incorporated Advertising Managers’ Association. 


<> > > 


Mr. Sidney Black has been appointed Coa! and Products 
Officer to the Northern Gas Board. He was formerly Residuals 
Officer to the Newcastle Division of the Board. 


> > > 


Colonel W. R. Glover, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D., J.P., has been 
appointed Chairman of the Glover and Main Group in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Ernest Hiley. Mr. Peter D. M. Aird has 
been appointed Deputy Chairman. 


> > > 


Dr. E. V. Evans, 0.B.E., F.INST.F., F.R.1.C., member of the 
North Thames Gas Board, formerly Joint Managing Director 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, was at a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held in London on Oct. 3, elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society, a highly valued distinction 
shared by a very small band of world-eminent engineers and 
scientists. 

> <-> > 


Mr. Edward C. Woodall, 0.8.£., has joined the Board of 
Parkinson and Cowan, Ltd. Mr. Woodall is a member of the 
Eastern Gas Board, Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Danish Gas Company, Chairman of the Barbados Gas Com- 
pany, and a Director of the South African Lighting Associa- 
tion, and of Benskins Watford Brewery. Prior to nationalisa- 
tion he was also Chairman and Managing Director of Totten- 
ham and District Gas Company, a Director of the British Gas 
Light Company, and of other companies. 


> <> > 


‘Mr. W. M. Valon, a former Engineer and Manager of the 
Stafford undertaking and a member of a family well known 
to the gas industry, was recently the recipient of a Medal of 
Honour from the Dutch town of Dordrecht. It was presented 
to him on the occasion of the opening of a playground in 
Dordrecht, which has been equipped with money sent to the 
town immediately after liberation by the Sevenoaks Help 
Holland Committee, of which Mr. Valon is Chairman. He 
also received an illuminated address expressing appreciation 
of all the help which Sevenoaks had given. Mr. Valon com- 
menced his career in the gas industry under his father at the 
Ramsgate Corporation Gas and Water Works in 1897. He 
went to the Sheffield Gas Company in 1900 as an articled 
pupil to ‘Mr. J. W. Morrison, Chief Engineer, and on com- 
pletion of his pupilage in 1903 was appointed Engineering 
Assistant. He was appointed Assistant Engineer to the South 
Shields Gas Company in 1906 and became Engineer and 
Manager of the Stafford Corporation Gas Department in 1910. 
He left Stafford in 1921 to join Major and Co., chemical dis- 
tillers and dye makers, of Hull. Mr. Valon is a member of 
the Council and the Technical Committee of the Association 
of Tar Distillers. 


> > > 


Mr. W. E. Cartwright has been appointed Secretary to the 
National Benzole Association in place of Mr. P. G. Somer- 
ville, who retired on July 29. 
His connection with the benzole 
industry started in 1919, when 
he joined Strakers & Love, 
Ltd., as Chemist at their 
Brancepeth Coke Works. In 
1928 he was appointed Installa- 
tion Chemist to the Newcastle 
Benzole Company, and was re- 
tained in that post when this 
undertaking was bought by the 
National Benzole Company the 
following year. Mr. Cartwright 
became Control Chemist at the 
Willesden Laboratories of the 
National Benzole Company in 
1935, and was transferred to 
head office in 1939 as Tech- 





nical Adviser, with particular reference to the allocation of 
pure products and crude benzole. He will continue in this 
capacity in addition to performing the duties of Secretary to 
the National Benzole Association. 
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Mrs. E. Denby (Liverpool), a member of the North Western 
Gas Consultative Council, has been appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council. 


> > > 


Mr. R. M. Wilkinson, former Engineer and Manager at Not- 
tingham and now Manager of the Chesterfield Sub-Division, 
East Midlands Gas Board, has been presented with an 
inscribed gold wristlet watch by his former staff. The presenta- 
tion was made on their behalf by Mr. J. H. Williams, Deputy 
Engineer and Manager at Nottingham. 


North Western Appointments 


General Managers have now been appointed to seven of the 
17 groups of undertakings into which the North Western Gas 
Board for administrative purposes has divided the 103 under- 
takings under its jurisdiction. 


Manchester Group 


Mr. John Wilson, M.INST.GAS E., Engineer and Manager of 
the North Cheshire and District undertaking, has been 
appointed General Manager of the largest group. This em- 
braces the undertakings of Manchester, Salford, Stretford, 
Altrincham, Wilmslow and Knutsford, and supplies some 
336,000 households. 

Mr. Wilson is 46 years old, received his training at Halifax, 
and has had a wide experience of gas administration, especially 
in the management of group enterprises. Before going to the 
North Cheshire and District Gas Company he was Chief Engi- 
neer of the West Riding Group of Gas Companies. 


Liverpool Group 


Mr. C. H. Leach, M.a., A.c.A., General Manager and Secre- 
tary of the Liverpool undertaking, has been appointed General 
Manager of the Liverpool Group, comprising Liverpool, South- 
port, Ormskirk, Prescot, and Skelmersdale. 

Mr. Leach, who is 48, went from Manchester Grammar 
School to Oxford, where he took an Honours Degree in 
mathematics. He was President of the University Lacrosse 
Club and won his half-blue. Articled to W. Bolton and Com- 
pany, chartered accountants, of Manchester, he joined the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company where he 
stayed for 12 years. He became General Manager and Secre- 
tary of the Liverpool undertaking in 1939 


South Lancashire Group 


Mr. R. L. Greaves, M.INST.GAS E., Engineer and Manager of 
the St. Helens undertaking, has been appointed General 
Manager of the South Lancashire Group, comprising St. 
Helens, Warrington, Wigan, Widnes, Newton-le-Willows, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Hindley, Golborne and Lymm. 

Mr. Greaves, who is 45, was trained at the Shrewsbury Gas 
Light Company, where he became Chief Chemist and Technical 
Assistant. In 1929 he went as Works Superintendent to the 
Wolverhampton Gas Company ; in 1933 he joined the Stock- 
port Corporation Gas Department as Assistant Engineer and 
Manager ; and in 1937 went to St. Helens in his present 
capacity. He holds the Divloma and is a Silver Medallist of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Preston Group 


Mr. A. K. Collinge, M.INST.GAS E., Engineer and Manager of 
Preston and Longridge undertakings, has been appointed 
General Manager of the Preston Group, comprising Preston, 
Leyland, Chorley, Longridge and Garstang. 

Mr. Collinge, who is 48, received his training at the Preston 
Gas Company under Mr. Samuel Tagg, C.B.E., J.P., and eventu- 
ally rose to be its chief executive. He is a past President of 
the Manchester District Junior Association of Gas Engineers, 
and last year was awarded the Silver Medal of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers for his paper on ‘ Four Years’ Development 
at Preston.’ 


Mid-Cheshire Group 


Mr. J. H. Richmond, ASSOC.M.INST.GASE., Engineer and 
Manager of the Runcorn and Northwich undertakings, has 
been appointed General Manager of the Mid-Cheshire Group, 
comprising Runcorn, Northwich, Winsford, Middlewich, Sand- 
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bach, Nantwich, Malpas, and Whitchurch. 

Mr. Richmond, who is 45, was trained at Leeds University, 
served for 12 years with the York Gas Company, which he 
left in 1939 to become Engineer, Manager and Secretary of the 
Runcorn and District Gas Company, and in 1941 took over in 
addition the managership of the Northwich Gas Company. 


Lancaster-Morecambe Group 


Mr. W. A. Dearden, M.INST.GAS E., Engineer and Manager of 
the Lancaster undertaking, thas been appointed General 
Manager of the Lancaster-Morecambe Group, comprising Lan- 
caster, Morecambe and Heysham, Carnforth, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Bentham and Ingleton. 

Mr. Dearden, who is .54, received his training at Halifax. 
From there he went to Dunfermline as Assistant Manager 
under Mr. James Campbell, M.B.E. He was appointed Engineer 
and Manager of the Johnstone undertaking in 1925, which he 
left 17 years ago to take over his present post. 


Peak Group 


Mr. H. H. Knowles, ASSOC.M.INST.GASE., Engineer and 
Manager of the Buxton undertaking, has been appointed 
General Manager of the Peak Group, comprising Buxton, 
Chapel Whaley, Hayfield and New Mills. 

Mr. Knowles, who is 49, received his early training at 
Drakes, Ltd., of Halifax, where he acquired experience in the 
design, erection and operation of gasworks plant. During the 
later stage of the 1914-18-war he was trained as a pilot in _ 
R.A.F., attaining commissioned rank. From Drakes, Ltd., 
1924 he went to the Buxton undertaking as Assistant Fm one 
and Manager, eventually in 1944 becoming Engineer and 
Manager. 


Obituary 


Mr. A. C. Frost, for many years southern Sales Manager for 
peg Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., died at Lamorna, Cornwall, 

n Sept. 18. He had been living in retirement since 1936 and 
his death followed a long and painful illness. 


> > > 


Mr. J. J. Routledge, Distribution Superintendent with the 
Carlisle Corporation Gas Department until his retirement 15 
years ago, has died at Carlisle. He was with the undertaking 
47 years and during that time the output rose from 200 mill. 
to 650 mill. cu.ft. per annum. 


> > > 


Mr. Claude Diamond, M.INST.GAS E., M.I.W.E., who, until his 
retirement in 1945, was Engineer and Manager of the Barrow- 
in-Furness Gas and Water Department, a position he had held 
for 21 years, died at Largs, Ayrshire, on Sept. 18. A native 
of Mansfield, Mr. Diamond began his career in the gas industry 
with the Halifax Gas Department and subsequently served for 
a number of years at Coventry and Nottingham, prior to his 
appointment as Assistant Engineer at Barrow in 1918. 


> > > 


Mr. G. H. Thomas, of Watling Street, Weedon, Northants, 
formerly Weedon and District Manager with the Northampton 
undertaking, died at his home, aged 66. In 1914 he went from 
Leatherhead to Weedon to become Manager of Weedon Gas 
Company and six years later he was appointed Secretary end 
Manager. When the Northampton Gaslight Company subse- 
quently took over the Weedon Gas Company, he was ap- 
pointed Weedon and District Manager, a position he held until 
his retirement two years ago. 


> > <> 


Mr. Gustav Falk, a Director of Falk, Stadelmann & Co., 
Ltd., died at Margate on Oct. 1. He joined the Company in 
1902 and in 1910 went to manage the Glasgow branch. He 
returned to London in 1914 and became a Departmental 
Manager. When the business was converted into a public 
company in 1928, Mr. Gustav Falk became a Director, and 
in January, 1942, he was appointed Joint Managing Director. 
He succeeded the late Mr. Max Falk as Chairman in 1945. In 
November, 1947, owing to ill-health, he resigned the Chairman- 
manship, but remained a member of the Board where his sound 
judgment and experience were always available to his co- 
Directors. 
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Two Autumn Meetings are to be held 
by the Scottish Engineering Students’ 
Association in the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders, Glasgow. At 
the first, on Nov. 10, a paper on ‘ Engi- 
neering Impressions of North America,’ 
will be given by Mr. H. Sutherland, 
B.SC., and at the second, on Dec. 14, Mr. 
J. C. Murray will speak on ‘ Marine and 
Industrial Gas Turbines.’ 


The Cambridge Division of the 
Eastern Gas Board displayed an impos- 
ing exhibit at the Cambridge Trades 
Festival with a 150-ft. frontage, present- 
ing a full range of modern cookers and 
domestic hot water appliances. A sec- 
tion was devoted to gas fires and other 
space heaters, and daily demonstrations 
of wash boilers and washing machines 
were given in a separate home laundering 
‘corner. Three cookery demonstrations 
were given each afternoon and evening, 
and arrangements were made for repre- 
sentatives on the stand to be in a posi- 
tion to answer enquiries from any gas 
undertaking within the division. Water 
heating equipment for domestic use was 
shown by Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd., together with the latest FA-Neat 
appliances. Products of Radiant Heat- 
ing, Ltd., were on view, among which 
the improved model of the Radiant Heat 
Salamander was prominent. Stotts of 
Oldham were represented by a full dis- 
play of modern catering appliances, in- 
cluding water boilers, cafe sets, food 
steamers and fish frying equipment. 
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News in Brief 


Coal Output for the week ended Oct. 1 
was 2,800 tons lower than the previous 
week at 4,241,000 tons. Production of 
deep-mined coal rose from 3,968,000 to 
3,978,000 tons, the highest since June 25, 
but open-cast output declined by 11,100 
tons to 263,300 tons. The total number 
of workers was 713,500 against 715,100 
in the previous week. The number of 
faceworkers showed a decline of 500 to 
294,500. Gas available at gasworks for 
the week ended Sept. 30 was 8,956.2 mill. 
cu.ft., compared with 9,000.6 mill. in the 
previous week, while 806.3 mill. units of 
electricity were sent out from solid fuel- 
fired stations, against 806.6 mill. over the 
same period 


The Offices of the Headquarters of the 
Wales Gas Board (other than the Tech- 
nical Department and the Industrial Gas 
Centre) are now at 1 and 2, Windsor 
Place, Cardiff. Telephone : Cardiff 4330 
(four lines). The following are accom- 
modated in the new premises : Chairman, 
Deputy Ohairman, and Secretary, Indus- 
trial Relations Committee (formerly: 14, 
St. John’s Square, Cardiff) ; Secretary’s 
office and Legal Department (formerly 
13, Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff) ; and the 
Chief Accountant’s office (formerly Gas 
Offices, Mill Street, Newport). The 
Technical Department remains at the 
Gasworks, Grangetown, Cardiff (tele- 
phone Cardiff 5128) and the Industrial 
Gas Centre remains at the Gas Offices, 
_— Cardiff (telephone Cardiff 
1290). 
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A New Grey Edition has been pub- 
lished by the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers. Entitled ‘Functionalism as a 
Tool of Management,’ by Mr. C. H. 
Leach, M.A.(OXON.), A.C.A., General 
Manager and Secretary, Liverpool under- 
taking, it is available from the Institu- 
tion, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, 
price 2s. 6d., post free. 


The Trade Statistics for August, 1949, 
just issued by the Central Statistics 
Office in the Republic of Ireland, show 
imports of 31,710 tons of gas coal, 
valued at £140,317, as against 26,774 
tons, valued at £114,597, in August, 1948. 
This brings the total of these imports 
for the first eight months of 1949 to 
165,526 tons, valued at £745,951 com- 
pared with 192,728 tons, valued at 
— for the corresponding period of 
1948. 


In a Question to the Minister of Fuel 
and Power in the House of Commons on 
Sept. 29, Mr. H. V. Raikes, M.P. for 
Wavertree, asked when the first annual 
report of the British Electricity Authority 
would be published. He wished to know 
whether the Minister was aware that it 
was 18 months since electricity was 
vested on All Fools Day, 1947, and that 
the public, having been fooled once by 
a rise in costs, were anxious to know 
whether there would be a loss on the 
first year’s working or a profit out of 
their pockets. Mr. H. Gaitskell replied 
that he hoped there would be a report in 
about two months’ time. 





Diary 


Oct. 15.—Manchester District Junior Association of Gas Engi- 
neers: President’s Day, St. Helen’s Undertaking. 
5ist Annual General Meeting. 

Oct. 18.—Southern Association of Gas _ Engineers and 
Managers (Eastern District): ‘Gas Distribution— 
Modern Methods of Control,’ T. W. Aiken (Chief 
District Engineer) and B. I. Stone (Assistant 
London Manager), the Bryan Donkin Co., Ltd., 
Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 19.—Society of British Gas Industries Golf Circle: 
Autumn Meeting, Fulwell Golf Club, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex. 

Oct. 20.—Midland Junior Gas Association : Visit to Works of 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., Retford. 


Oct. 21.—London and Southern Junior Gas _ Association : 
Meeting, Gas Industry House, 7 p.m. Paper, 
‘The Cost of a Domestic Hot Water Service by 
Gas,’ by C. H. Purkis. 

Oct. 22.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District) : 
Afternoon Visit to Peebles & Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh. Paper, ‘Gas Governors.’ 

Oct. 25.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers: Autumn General Meeting. Presiden- 
tial Address, J. H. Dyde. Connaught Rooms, 
2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 28.—Northern Junior Gas Association : Meeting, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Paper, * Water Soften- 

ing, by a ical representative of ‘ Neckar’ 

Water Softener Co., 


Oct. 28.—Manchester District Attsiaiion of Gas Managers : 
Half-yearly General Meeting, Manchester. 

Oct. 29.—London and Southern Junior Gas _ Association : 
Visit to Rotherhithe works 
Eastern Gas Board. 


of the South 


ALKALI &c., WORKS REGULATION ACT 


By the Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, power is 
given to the Minister of Health to make Orders extending the 
provisions of the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act, 1906. In 
the exercise of this power Orders were issued in 1928, 1935 and 
1939 (the Alkali, &c., Works Orders, 1928 to 1939) extending 
the list of noxious or offensive gases mentioned in the Act of 
1906 and extending the list of scheduled works requiring regis- 
tration under the Act. A draft Order has now been prepared 
further extending the list of such gases and works. 

Copies may be seen at the offices of the Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1, or they may be purchased either 
directly, 1d. net, or through any bookseller, from H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

A public inquiry is to - held into the subject matter of the 
draft Order by Mr. W. Damon, C.B.E., B.SC., F.R.LC., 
M.1I.CHEM.E., Chief Alkali Inspector, at the offices ‘of the Ministry 
of Health, "Caxton House East, S.W.1, on Oct. 18, at 2.30 p.m. 
Any person interested in the subject matter of the inquiry may 
attend and give evidence. 

Main changes which the draft Order proposes are that the 
list of gases and fumes to ibe included within the expression 

‘noxious or offensive gas’ in the Act of 1906 should be 
extended by the addition of volatile organic sulphur com- 
pounds, fumes containing carbonaceous particles from black 
production works, and fluorine. Chemical manure works for 
the purpose of the Act are to include works for the granulating 
of chemical manures. 

The following additional works are to be scheduled : Black 
production works, in which carbonaceous blacks are manufac- 
tured by the cracking or incomplete combustion of hydro- 
carbons, coal tar, petroleum or their derivatives; fluorine works, 
in which fluorine or its compounds with other halogens are 
made or used in any manufacturing process, and acid sludge 
works, in which acid sludge produced in the refining of coal 
tar, petroleum or other hydrocarbon derivatives is treated in 
such manner as to cause the evolution of any noxious or 
offensive gas. 
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‘More Comfort for 


Sir Edgar Sylvester states the theme of the 


Less Gas’ 


New Gas Section at the Building Centre 


N Oct. 6. the Gas Section at the Building Centre in Conduit Street 
O appeared transformed from a somewhat ordinary exhibit to one 
of the finest gas displays in the country. The transformation 
was due to the combined efforts of the Gas Council, which is primarily 
responsible for the section, the North Thames Gas Board, which acts in 
an advisory capacity, and co-operation from many other sources. 
Welcoming those present at the ‘ house-warming’ ceremony, Sir Edgar 
Sylvester, K.B.E., F.C.A., Chairman of the Gas Council, explained that one 
of the main objects in planning the exhibit was to show how gas and 
coke appliances should be fitted into the structure of a building to give 
the most efficient and economical service. Gas and coke fires had, there- 
fore, been shown in half-section with the flues and heating ducts for 
is on warmed air, to which they were attached, also cut-away in section. 
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Another object was to show visitors a wide range of the latest appli- 


ances and much of the equipment dis- 
played was ‘alive’ so that it could be 
demonstrated in action. He hoped these 
features of the exhibit made it a prac- 
tical contribution towards the solution 
of the housing problem and justified its 
inclusion in the Building Centre, which 
was first and foremost at the service of 
professional men and technicians who 
were looking for information on _ the 
latest developments in everything that 
appertained to the construction and 
equipment of a building. Thousands of 
professional men visited the last gas 
exhibit, but figures of attendance also 
showed that the general public came in 
large numbers as well. 


The gas industry existed—as it had 
existed throughout its long life—to serve 
every section of the public. It had 
always considered the value of the 
service it provided was fully as important 
as the volume of gas sold. In _ the 
development of new appliances, as in the 
improvement of existing equipment, 
every effort had always been made to 
produce apparatus that would give a 
better service for a smaller consumption 
of gas. Mr. Therm’s motto was, in short, 
‘More comfort for less gas.’ And they 


Two aspects of the new Gas Section are shown in the photographs above. 


had not reached the end of their 
endeavours in this direction. Research 
was actively going on to extend the ser- 
vices gas could offer to the domestic 
consumer, and as new appliances satis- 
fied the stringent tests they had to under- 
go, they would be introduced into the 
gas exhibit at the Centre. 


A tribute to the wisdom of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power in encourag- 
ing continued competition between gas 
and electricity was paid by Sir Alfred 
Hurst, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman of the Build- 
ing Centre. This competitive spirit, he 
said, could not do other than improve 
the service offered to the consumer by 
each industry. Sir Edgar’s reference to 
Mr. Therm reminded him how this 
familiar figure had survived the years 
and had continued to increase in popu- 
larity—despite the uphill fight at the 
time of its introduction due to the early 
unpopularity of the therm as a measure 
for payment. He wondered who was the 
genius responsible for Mr. Therm, per- 
haps the most widely-known personality 
in the publicity field. 

At this point, Sir Edgar Sylvester 


interposed to explain that the inventor of 
Mr. Therm was A. P. Ryan. 

A full description of the new Gas 
Section will be published in the Novem- 
ber issue of Gas Service. Here, how- 
ever, is the list of manufacturers whose 
products are included : Home laundry— 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., Ranalah, 
Ltd., Hurry Heaters, Ltd., Bolton Metal 
Producis, Ltd., W. H. Dean & Son, Ltd.; 
refrigerators—Electrolux, Ltd.; solid fuel 
appliances—Allied Iron Foundries, Ltd., 
Bratt Colbran, Ltd., S. Flavel & Co., 
Ltd.; cookers—R. & A. Main, Ltd., 
General Gas Appliances, Ltd., Vulcan 
Stove Co., Ltd., Cannon Iron Foundries, 
Ltd., Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd., Radia- 
tion Ltd., R. Russell & Sons, Ltd., 
griller—De la Rue Gas Development, 
Ltd.; lighting—William Edgar & Son, 
Ltd.; catering equipment — Jackson 
Boilers, Ltd., William Sugg & Co., Ltd., 
Benham & Sons, Ltd., Radiation Ltd. ; 
central and water heating equipment— 
Crane, Ltd., Thos. de la Rue & Co., Ltd. 
(Potterton Gas Division), Bawalets, Ltd., 
Maxol Heaters, Ltd., Radiation Ltd., 


(Continued on page 106.) 


On the left is a range of home laundry 


equipment, and on the right, heavy catering appliances, central heating boilers, and water circulators. 
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Gas Students Entertain 
Tutors 


At the conclusion of the Intensive 
Course in Gas Engineering (Manufac- 
ture) and (Supply), held in London under 
the Government’s Further Education 
and Training Scheme, in conjunction 
with the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and the Westminster Technical College, 
an informa] dinner was arranged by the 
students to which all the tuiors were 
invited. 


Mr. R. Pratt (Taunton), in expressing 
the students’ gratitude for the arrange- 
ments made by the Institution, said how 
fortunate they had been in having the 
facilities of the Westminster Technical 
College and the co-operation of the 
London area gas undertakings in pro- 
viding first class instructors. He also 
thanked the various gas undertakings 
throughout the country who — had 
accepted students for practical training. 


Mr. K. E. Walker (Westminster Tech- 
nical College), replying on behalf of the 
tutors of the College, thanked the 
students for arranging the dinner and in- 
viting them to attend. He conveyed his 
congratulations on the standard achieved, 
and his good wishes for a_ successful 
future. 


Mr. A. G. Higgins (Assistant Secre- 
tary, Institution of Gas Engineers) ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being invited to 
attend the function and added his con- 
gratulations to those of Mr. Walker upon 
the standard achieved by the students. 
He realised that these courses were no 
sinecure and that they involved a con- 
siderable amount of hard work not only 
on the part of the students themselves 
but also of the lecturers who so willingly 
undertook the lectures in addition to 
their normal daily duties. These courses 
presented, however, a unique oppor- 
tunity, and it was very gratifying to all 
those who had been concerned with their 
administration that such excellent advan- 
tage had been taken of them. 


Mr. W. E. Medhurst (South Eastern 
Gas Board) and Mr. C. H. Lewis (North 
Thames Gas Board) on behalf of the 
lecturers in the main subjects expressed 
appreciation of the students’ invitation 
to the dinner. They were sure that all 
the instructors felt that, if they had con- 
tributed to the re-establishing of a num- 
ber of young men in their chosen career, 
that alone was ample reward for their 
efforts. 


Thanks were also expressed to the 
Committee (Messrs. R. Pratt, J. Brunt, 
A. Humby, and R. Spivey) for arranging 
such an enjoyable evening. 


‘More Comfort for Less Gas’—Con- 
tinued from p. 105. 


Main Water Heaters, Ltd.; water heaters 
—Righton & Sons, Ltd., Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd., Maxol Heaters, 
Ltd., De la Rue Gas Development, Ltd., 
Ewart & Son, Ltd., Radiation Ltd. ; 
Balanced flue heaters—Cowper Penfoid 
& Co., Ltd., Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd.; space heaters—Cowper Penfold & 
Co., Ltd., Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., 
Bratt Colbran, Ltd., John Harper & Co., 
Ltd., General Gas Appliances, Ltd., 
Radiation Ltd. Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd., Crosslands (Rugely), Ltd. 
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GAS ADVERTISING 


The Gas Boards serving Greater 
London, whose advertising of cooking 
by gas has become a familiar sight on 
the hoardings, on Underground stations, 
on ’bus and tram side banners, and in 
the newspapers of Greater London, have 
decided to extend their campaign for a 
further six months. To achieve con- 
tinuity the same media are being used, 
but the tempo of the advertising has 
been speeded up with a direct selling 
message—a new gas cooker can be yours 
now—for a few pence a day. 


The poster sites on the hoardings num- 
ber 1,000; 200 positions are used in 
Underground stations, and banners are 
carried on the sides of 275 buses, trams, 
and trolleybuses. 


During the 12 months in which the 
campaign has been running, the adver- 
tising, in addition to creating a good 
response from the public, has been effec- 
tive in stimulating enthusiasm among the 
sales staffs. As before there will be a 
close tie-up with the advertising in the 
showrooms in the form of window dis- 
plays and demonstrations. 


We learn that the East Midlands Gas 
Board has decided to collaborate in the 
campaign in many of its features. 


The advertising agents are A. N. 
Holden & Co., Ltd., London. 


Main Appliances in 
Portugal 


A selection of Main gas appliances 
that have found an instant appeal with 
Portuguese housewives on show at the 


‘Feira Popular’ exhibition, held in 
Lisbon, in August and September. It 
illustrates another example of the grow- 
ing demand for Main gas appliances in 
all parts of the world. 


Mr. I. J. Pitman, m.P. for Bath, has 
advised his constituents, pending a law 
court decision, not to pay the increased 
gas prices charged by the South Western 
Gas Board. He states that he has been 
professionally advised that the new prices 
are illegal. 
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Western Juniors Visit 
Frome 


A large number of members of the 
Western Junior Gas Association gathered 
at Frome on Oct. 5 to visit the works of 
Messrs. Edward Cockey & Sons, Ltd., 
and to hear a paper on ‘Arc Welding in 
the Gas Industry,’ read by Mr. Green- 
way, of Murex Welding Processes Ltd. 


Slides were shown to illustrate the 
applications of welding on gasworks, 
Welding process and weld charts illus- 
trated elementary connections and their 
preparation, and comparisons with the 
corresponding rivetted joint. Apart from 
the greater strength for the same cross 
section of plate, easier maintenance ot a 
smooth surface and lack of crevices for 
corrosion, welding was claimed to have 
an advantage over other forms of con- 
struction. 


The simplicity of welded joints, as 
slides of close-ups of structural and plate 
welded connections emphasised, was 
such that welded design can be more 
functional than rivetted. Examples of 
welding repairs were cutting out and 
welding cracks in pressure vessels, pipe 
lines, &c., building-up corroded or worn 
parts on working machinery, e.g., weld- 
ing pitting on gasholder cups, valve 
faces; building-up wheels, shafts, run- 
ning rails, retort house troughing ; weld- 
ing reinforcement on hoppers when 
badly worn prior to cement-guniting ; 
welding patches and stiffeners to existing 
tanks, purifier covers, conveyor buckets, 
&c., without dismantling. 


Typical examples of welded fabrica- 
tions were welded crane tables, side 
frames, welded bed-plates, valve chests, 
gear wheels, condensers, troughing, &c. 
Pressure gasholders and Horten- 
spheroidal containers already contained 
— 50% of the gas stored in the United 

tates. 


Extensions now and during the next 
few years by the gas industry would, said 
Mr. Greenway, incorporate many revo- 
lutionary features, and welded design 
would contribute in no mean degree to 
saving steel weight in their fulfilment. 
He looked forward to the gas industry 
making increasing use of welding on 
maintenance, as well as on its new con- 
structions. 


Messrs. Edward Cockey & Son, Ltd., 
who claim to be the oldest gasholder con- 
struction company in the industry, had 
not entertained the Western Juniors since 
May, 1931. They made the tour of their 
works interesting and instructive. After 
the visit the members adjourned to the 
town for the meeting and paper. Mr. 
J. W. Denton, G.m. (Torquay), handed 
over the chair to Mr. A. C. Rea (Bath). 
who presented him with an illuminated 
address. 


Mr. Denton proposed the vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Cockey & Sons, Ltd., 
and Mr. R. Miller (Bath) seconded. Mr. 
C. Holmes-Hunt (Chairman, Edward 
Cockey & Sons, Ltd.) replied briefly. 


Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Ltd., 
announce a change in the address of their 
London office from 162, Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster, to Stafford House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Tele- 


phone: Temple Bar 8922; telegrams: 


Washer Estrand London). 
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GAS JOURNAL 


Pioneers in Gasworks Plant Manufacture 


Manchester Association Visits Works of 


Y invitation of Messrs. R. & J. 

Dempster, Ltd., about 100 members 
of the Manchester District Association 
of Gas Engineers visited their works at 
Newton Heath, Manchester, on Sept. 30. 
The party were welcomed by Mr. L. J. L. 
Walker, Managing Director, Mr. R. A. 
Mather, Joint General Manager, and Mr. 
W. A. Hulme, Works Manager. 

The history of R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., 
began in 1885 when, to meet the growing 
needs of the gas industry, the late Robert 
and John Dempster transferred their 
business to the present site of Gas Plant 
Works, Newton Heath, Manchester. 
Enterprise and assiduous attention to the 
needs of their clients were soon rewarded 
by a steadily increasing demand for the 
firm’s products. This necessitated altera- 
tions and extensions to the existing plant, 
until it reached its present state. 

The workshops and tackle stores cover 
eight acres and include an _ up-to-date 
boiler shop for the manufacture of all 
types of steelwork, including gasholders 
and tanks ; a fitting shop for the manu- 
facture of all classes of mechanical 
equipment required in connection with 
the various kinds of gasworks plant; a 
pattern shop ; and a foundry producing 
the highest class of castings from the 
thousands of patterns always in the 
stores. 


War Damage 


During the second world war the 
workshops were damaged by enemy 
action, and although temporary repairs 
were carried out which enabled work to 
be resumed within seven days it has not 
been possible to carry out all the perma- 
nent repairs desirable owing to the re- 
luctance of Government Departments to 
grant licences for work considered not 
immediately necessary. Licences have 
now been granted for some of these re- 
pairs, including a complete renewal of 
the fitting shop roof. 

During the war the main products in- 
cluded Admiralty mines, float sweeps, 
boom defence and other buoys ; aircraft 
construction jigs; Bailey bridge, Mul- 
berry harbour, and Pluto parts ; high ex- 
plosive bombs; oil, petrol, and water 
tanks of various sizes and designs ; parts 
for mechanical tanks, prefabricated ships 
and tank landing craft ; Silicol hydrogen 
and other chemical plant ; together with 
innumerable smaller contracts for the 
various Government Departments, and a 
considerable amount of work vital to the 
gas industry. 

Before touring the works the members 
of the Association were entertained to 
—— at the Manchester Engineers’ 

ub. 

Mr. J. D. Ashworth (President of the 
Association) proposed the toast of R. & 
J. Dempster, Ltd., and thanked them for 
the hospitality they had extended to the 
members and for arranging the visit to 
their works. Unfortunately they would 
not have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Charles Dempster, who had _ recently 
suffered a sad loss through the death of 
his wife. In the circumstances it had 
devolved upon Mr. L. J. L. Walker, 


R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. 


Managing Director, to extend a welcome 
in his absence. Their hosts were a very 
old firm, having been established in 
Manchester in January, 1885. They be- 
came a limited company in January, 
1894. Older members of the Association 
would doubtless remember that the 
original founders were Mr. Robert and 
Mr. John Dempster, and those associated 
with them in the early days, particularly 
Mr. R. A. Hepworth and Mr. J. W. Scott. 

The Dempster family had always been 
closely connected with the activities of 
the firm. The present Chairman, Mr. 
Charles Dempster (son of Mr. John 
Dempster), passed through the work- 
shops and made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of the business. 
Throughout their history the firm had 
specialised in gasworks plant, in the 
manufacture of which they had built up 
a sound reputation for high quality. 

They were the pioneers of many out- 
standing items of gasworks plant. The 
spiral guided gasholder, developed in 
1895, was the invention of a Manchester 
engineer, the late Mr. William Gadd, 
and after taking up this invention, R. & 
J. Dempster, Ltd., made numerous 
patented improvements. The firm had 
installed considerably more than a 
thousand holders of the spiral-guided 
type, the largest having a capacity of 
7 mill. cu.ft. The waterless (M.A.N.) 
gasholder, an example of which, contain- 
ing 5 mill. cu.ft. of gas, could be seen 
at the Bradford Road works of the 
Manchester gas undertaking, was also 
handled by the Company. They had 
installed numerous holders of this type, 
the largest being one with a capacity of 
8 mill. cu.ft. which they erected at 
Southall, Middlesex. They were also 
pioneers in making plant for the extrac- 
tion and refining of benzole, and the Feld 
centrifugal gas washer, the invention of 
Herr Feld, a German physicist and 
chemist, and made the first washer of 
this type to be built in England. 


A German Monopoly 


Prior to the 1914-18 war, Germany 
had tried to monopolise the installation 
of plant for the production of pure 
hydrogen gas, their only competitor in 
Great Britain being Dempsters, who had 
built a plant for Lever Bros. and Cros- 
fields, the great soap manufacturers. 
Shortly before the 1914-18 war broke 
out Messrs. Ardols, of Selby, Yorkshire, 
required a pure hydrogen plant, and 
when the Germans found that Dempsters 
were in competition with them they 
offered to supply the plant at half-price. 

When hostilities commenced, hydrogen 
gas was required for observation bal- 
loons, airships, and munition purposes, 
and Dempsters were commandeered in 
1914, and were busy erecting hydrogen 
plant right up to the Armistice, and the 
Government demanded detailed draw- 
ings so that other firms could also pro- 
vide the plant necessary to meet the 
emergency demand. 

Many welded plants had their origin 
in gas plant works, and it was interest- 
ing to recall that the original water main 


laid from Thirlmere was largely welded 
together on the Company’s system. The 
firm were also pioneers of the liquid 
purification system, an experimental unit 
of which was already installed at the 
Rochdale Road works of the Manchester 
gas undertaking, and other plants of this 
type were in course of erection, or on 
order, elsewhere. A brochure distributed 
to members of the Association gave 
many useful particulars regarding Gas 
Plant Works, and the Journal of 
Feb. 27, 1946, had published a com- 
prehensive list of the firm’s present-day 
manufactures. 

In conclusion, the President referred to 
the services rendered to the gas industry 
by representatives of the firm’s staff, 
namely, Mr. W. A. Savage (Assistant 
Engineer), Mr. T. Lord (Erection Engi- 
neer), Mr. S. P. Ormerod (Chemist), and 
their technical staff, Mr. F. J. Siddall, 
Mr. W. F. Rodger, Mr. C. Lefevre, and 
Mr. Joyce, all of whom were well known 
to the members of the Association. 

Mr. N. G. Appleyard (Leeds), Senior 
Vice-President, cordially supported the 
toast. 

Mr. L. J. L. Walker, Managing Direc- 
tor of R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., respond- 
ing, offered Mr. Charles Dempster’s 
apology for not being able to be present. 
It was hoped that the/ visit would show 
the members of the Association some- 
thing of particular and general interest. 
All those connected with the Company 
were very proud of their association with 
the gas industry. He could assure them 
that Mr. Charles Dempster considered it 
an honour that his name should be 
linked with both the industry and a firm 
of such old standing. He was always 
insistent that the work turned out should 
be of the highest possible standard, 
though nowadays they were experiencing 
difficulty in maintaining the ideal they 
had set up for themselves. They were 
doing their best and were anxious to 
impart any information desired by their 
visitors. 


Sales Managers and 
Distribution Technique 


The Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association announces that National 
Sales Executives (an American Associa- 
tion) have accepted an invitation to hold, 
in London next February, a joint con- 
ference on techniques of distribution. 

It is hoped that this exchange of views 
on distribution practices will spotlight a 
way into dollar markets and American 
techniques for organising mass distribu- 
tion to match large-scale, low-cost pro- 
duction. 

During the past ten years the emphasis 
in British distribution practices has been 
on costs and on selective selling. On 
this point the Americans will probably 
learn something from us. 

The conference will be an open one 
and all organisations actively interested 
in the sale of British goods in dollar 
markets will be invited to co-operate. 
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Gas Consultative Councils 
South Western Price Increases Endorsed 


HE first meeting of the South 

Western Gas Consultative Council 
was held at Taunton on Sept. 20, under 
the Chairmanship of Councillor A. W. 
Loveys, J.P. It had been preceded by 
an address by Mr. C. H. Chester, 0.B.£., 
Chairman of the South Western Gas 
Board, on the constitution, administra- 
tion, and policy of his Board. Mr. 
Chester also dealt with the position as 
the Board found it on vesting day and 
why increases in the price of gas had 
been necessary since. 


The Chairman said there should be 
the utmost co-operation possible with the 
Gas Board in an endeavour to achieve 
improvements in existing services and, 
where possible, an extension of them to 
new consumers. It was his duty to carry 
to each body the views of the other. As 
to complaints by the public, he thought 
the Gas Board should first be approached 
by the consumer as it was likely that 
the majority would be settled amicably. 
If the Council was consulted in this con- 
nection it would be for the appropriate 
local committee to investigate the griev- 
ance and, if their efforts to settle the 
difficulty were unavailing, to refer the 
matter to the Council. Until local com- 
mittees were functioning, however, each 
complaint would receive the considera- 
tion of the Council. 


The Council agreed to meet quarterly 
at Taunton unless circumstances made it 
desirable to meet elsewhere. The Press 
would be admitted to meetings except 
when matters of a confidential nature 
were discussed. 


It was agreed to seek the Minister’s 
approval of a scheme for a local com- 
mittee to function in each of the 11 sub- 
divisions in the area of the Gas Board. 
This number was considered necessary in 
view of the large and scattered area. 


Several local authorities had forwarded 
resolutions protesting against the recent 
increases in the price of gas. The Council 
considered the general position with re- 
gard to gas prices and resolved :— 


‘That this Council is satisfied that be- 
cause of the recent rise in the price of 
coal and the need for immediate and 
future replacement of works, plant, and 
gas mains at prices far in excess of their 
original cost, the South Western Gas 
Board had of necessity to make some 
increase in the price of gas. Taking such 
increased costs into account, together 
with the necessity for the South Western 
Gas Board to provide not only for the 
resumption of but the improvements ex- 
pected by consumers in those services 
that had to be curtailed because of war 
conditions, this Council is also satisfied 
that the announced increases in the price 
of gas are, in the aggregate, essential to 
comply with Section 41 (1) of the Gas 
Act, 1948.’ 


The Council decided to invite local 
authorities who had complained about 
local prices to submit their reasons if 
they considered the increases to be ex- 
cessive or unfair. The appointment of 
Mr. A. A. Murrell as Secretary was 
approved. 


Uniform Appliance Prices 


The South Eastern Gas Consultative 
Council held its first meeting at 4/6, 
Wandsworth Road, S.W.8, on Sept. 27, 
under the Chairmanship of Alderman 
A. C. Warwick, 3.P., who outlined the 
Council’s duties and powers. 


The area, he said, consisted of 61 
undertakings, ranging from one with 
8,000 employees to others with a staff 
of five or six, with considerable varia- 
tion in the price of gas and methods of 
working and organisation. It would be 
a considerable time before the Board 
could establish a uniform and economic 
system of working. Much capital ex- 
penditure would be necessary to bring 
many of the undertakings up to the 
standard of efficiency required. The 
matter was being studied and an initial 
step had been taken to establish uniform 
prices and selling terms for gas appli- 
ances throughout the area. 


It was decided to formulate a scheme 
for establishing district committees and/ 
or representatives to cover the area, for 
approval of the Minister. The Council 
approved the appointment of Mr. E. 
Wood, seconded from the South Eastern 
Gas Board, to act as Secretary. The 
Press are to be admitted to the quarterly 
meetings of the Council. 


Purchasing Officers’ 
Association 


At the annual conference of the Pur- 
chasing Officers’ Association, at Scar- 
borough, Mr. W. H. Napper (South 
Eastern Gas Board), the retiring national 
Chairman, reported that the year 1948/9 
had seen another significant advance in 
the development of both the Association’s 
membership and its national influence. 


He stated that the Association now 
had 24 branches and groups in the 
United Kingdom, and that its member- 
ship exceeded 2,000 practising industrial 
and governmental purchasing officers. 
During the year many of the hospital 
supplies officers recently appointed under 
the National Health Scheme had been 
elected to membership. 


Reference was made to the growth of 
the education scheme conforming with 
the national arrangements for manage- 
ment training sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education and the British Institute of 
Management, through which students 
and junior members were provided with 
the opportunity of equipping themselves 
for greater responsibilities in the pur- 
chasing field. 


It was reported that head offices would 
shortly be occupied at Wardrobe Cham- 
bers, 146a, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, from which the Associa- 
tion’s appointments register would be 
conducted. Mr. T. F. Turner (English 
Electric Co., Ltd.) and Mr. D. Wragg 
(Thomas Firth and John Brown, Ltd.) 
were elected President and Chairman, 
respectively, for 1949/50. 
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N.C.B. Scholarships 


The National Coal Board has an- 
nounced the names of 37 successful 
schoolboy candidates for university 
scholarships in mining engineering and 
allied subjects. For the second year in 
succession the Board offered 100 
scholarships, divided betwen men already 
employed in the mining industry and 
sixth-form schoolboys who have taken 
their higher certificate. 


The scholarships are tenable at 
universities and university colleges 
offering alone, or jointly, degrees or 
diplomas in coal mining. They cover 
the full cost of university residence, fees 
or incidental expenses, including main- 
tenance during vacations. The value of 
the scholarships may be as much as £300 
a year, depending upon the university 
attended. All suitable mining graduates 
will be offered the opportunity of under- 
taking directed practical training in the 
industry with employment at an appro- 
priate salary for three years to take col- 
liery managers’ certificates of com- 
petency. 


Stirling Valuation 


The loss of rateable value which Stir- 
ling has sustained by the taking over of 
the gas undertaking was again considered 
by the town council following the receipt 
of a letter from the Scottish Home De- 
partment dealing with the procedure 
adopted by the Assessor of Public 
Undertakings as to notification of the 
revised valuation. 


This letter reported that any reduction 
in the burgh’s valuation would have the 
effect of increasing the amount of the 
Exchequer Grant payable, and it would 
not appear that the burgh, in the long 
run, would be adversely affected by the 
change. 


The town chamberlain agreed that any 
loss of rateable value would tend to in- 
crease the amount of Equalisation Grant 
payable to the burgh, but he said that 
according to information available the 
town council would not be entitled to an 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant during 
the year in question. If this proved the 
case, the added burden caused by the 
loss of rateable valuation in this case 
would have to be borne by the rate- 
payers, so that the burgh would be 
adversely affected by this new method of 
valuation of the gasworks. The matter 
is being considered at present by the 
Convention of Royal Burghs and _ the 
town council has agreed to await their 
decision. 


—_— 


Details of the Special Courses for the 
session 1949-50 in the Fuel Department 
of Leeds University are now available. 
During the first term a course of 14 lec- 
tures, divided into three sections, will be 
given. ‘Carbonisation Within the Gas 
Industry’ will be dealt with by Dr. S. 
Pexton and Dr. F. R. Weston (North 
Thames Gas Board); ‘Water Gas’ by 
Dr. F. J. Dent (Gas Research Board) ; 
and ‘Gas Purification’ by Mr. G. U. 
Hopton (North Thames Gas Board). Two 
lectures on ‘ Refractory Materials’ are to 
be given by Dr. A. T. Green, 0.B.E. 
(British Ceramic Research Association), 
and six lectures on ‘ Metallurgy’ by Dr. 
N. J. Petch (Leeds University). 
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happy meeting between producer and 
A distiller took place on Sept. 29, when 
the Midland Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers were guests of the Midland 
Tar Distillers, Ltd., at Oldbury. Here 
business was mixed with pleasure in 
admirable proportions — business being 
represented by the autumn general meeting, 
held in the morning, and pleasure by a 
luncheon, followed by an afternoon tour 
of the works. Throughout both facets of the 
day’s events, wit, wisdom, and charm were 
dispensed by the Association’s President, 
Mr. S. J. Sadler, General Manager and 
Secretary of the Solihull undertaking. 


Opening the morning meeting, held in 
the spacious works canteen, the President 
welcomed members to Oldbury, remarking 
that holding such a meeting at the works 
of the Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., could 
not fail to be informative to all concerned 
and would bring about a closer under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 


A pleasant ceremony followed. It had 
been recommended by the Committee 
that the oldest member of the Association, 
Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer (Willenhall) should 
become an honorary member. Mr. Cran- 
mer boasted no less than 51 years active 
membership, and had served as Hon. 
Secretary 1914-20, and as President in 
1928. The decision was received with 
acclamation. 


The President further announced that 
the Committee had decided to present a 
prize to the reader of what was deemed 
to be the best paper presented to the 
Midland Junior Gas Association. This 
award, to be made annually, would, he 
suggested, still further cement the friend- 
ship which existed between the Seniors 
and Juniors. 


The proposition receiving general 
approval, Mr. C. L. Evans (Birmingham), 
President of the Midland Juniors, briefly 
voiced his Association’s appreciation of 
this generous gesture. 


There followed the election of three 
new members, and a ballot taken during 
the meeting resulted in the unanimous 
acceptance of Mr. H. W. Allen (Cheadle), 
Mr. A. V. Wainwright (Shrewsbury), and 
Mr. H. Broomhead (Desborough). 


Successful candidates in the 1949 I.G.E. 
Examinations were then presented with 
their Certificates. Internal students of 
Birmingham Central Technical College 
securing Higher Grade Certificate in 
Gas Engineering (Manufacture) included: 
Messrs. A. S. Greenway (Shrewsbury), 
A. Griffiths (Walsall), C. Jenkins (Stour- 
bridge), O. G. Jones (Shrewsbury), and 
A. Spencer (Wellington). The same award 
was won by Mr. B. Robertshaw, an internal 
student at Derby Technical College, and 
by Mr. J. Bennetts (Northampton). Higher 
Grade Certificates in (Supply) were awarded 
to Mr. L. Foster, an internal student of 
Birmingham Technical College, and to 
Mr. C. R. Kendall, an external student at 
Leicester. 
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Midland Association at Oldbury 


PRODUCERS MEET DISTILLERS AT AUTUMN MEETING 


The President announced that they had 
received rules for the formation of a Mid- 
land Section of the Institution. The Com- 
mittee had made suggestions which would 
be placed before the next I.G.E. Council 
meeting, and provided that agreement 
could be reached, they would be pleased 
to become a District Section. 


The two speakers at the morning meeting 
were also, on this occasion, the Associa- 
tion’s hosts. Introducing Mr. Stanley 
Robinson and Mr. R. B. Robinson, 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., the 
President remarked that it was interesting 
to note that members of the Robinson 
family had run gasworks before taking 
up their present business; no doubt they 
had had an eye for the future. They (the 
gas engineers) were told to increase their 
prices; the Midland Tar Distillers reduced 
theirs. It had been mentioned to him that 
Mr. J. H. Robinson, late of Leamington, 
was included in the list of those present at 
the second meeting of the British Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers held in 1865, and 
he believed that the last member of the 
family connected with gas management, 
Mr. C. S. Robinson, died at Leamington 
in 1933 at the ripe old age of 94. This 
was a wonderful family record, and he 
did not know whether any of those present 
would attain the age of 94, in view of the 
numerous forms they received to fill in, 
but certainly hoped they would do so. 


Co-operative Tar Schemes 


Mr. Stanley Robinson then gave a short 
address on co-operative schemes. There 
were, he explained, 10 co-operative schemes 
working in Great Britain, and most of 
them dealt almost entirely with gasworks 
tar. In fact, the co-operative tar schemes 
and the producer-distillers of gasworks 
tar covered about 90% of the total gas- 
works tar. One co-operative scheme had 
about 70% of its throughput as coke 
oven tar, but there was no other dealing 
with more than, at the outside, 10% of 
coke oven tar. The 10 co-operative schemes, 
therefore, dealt with an output of crude tar 
from somewhere about 900 gas under- 
takings—his figures were not necessarily 
accurate, but they would help to ‘ place’ 
the schemes. 


Most of the schemes dated from the 
early 1920’s. Prior to that date, crude tar 
was bought and sold generally on an 
annual basis; many present would remember 
the chaos existing in those days in the 
tar market. All this was before his time, 
but one gathered that fortunes were made 
and lost in gambling in the tar market 
and merchants thrived. Distillers sold 
the products of the tar they hoped to buy. 
The tar producer never knew where he was, 
whether, in fact, he would have his tar 
removed at all. The result was that many 
of the larger tar producers decided to 
distil their own tar. The distillers were 
thus ‘up against it ’°—in fact, it seemed 
that their days were numbered. They had 
to stop the pernicious habit of producers 


distilling their own tar from spreading, 
and so co-operative schemes were born. 
H. C. Head, of Winchester, Alderman 
Lloyd, F. Kilpatrick, of Southampton, 
his own father, and last but by no means 
least, A. W. Smith (happily with them still) 
were the prime movers in the birth of the 
co-operative schemes. 


There was one vital condition required 
to make a co-operative contract work, 
and that was faith. Both sides of the con- 
tract must have faith in each other, and 
co-operation was not possible unless this 
condition existed. How well both sides 
reacted to this condition was shown by 
by the fact that no co-operative scheme 
had failed or even ‘gone backwards’ 
for this reason. Now for the contract. 


Representative Committees 


First, producers and distillers signed a 
contract (after, in many cases, a lot of 
hard bargaining) which provides: (a) For 
the removal, at the producer’s expense, 
of the crude tar as and when required 
(vital from the producer’s point of view); 
(b) that the distillers would pay a minimum 
interim price, generally 14d. per gal.; 
(c) that the distillers would distil efficiently 
the crude tar and provide all the capital 
necessary; (d) for a committee, known by 
various names—in the Midlands, how- 
ever, by the very proper name, ‘ The Mid- 
land Tar Committee.’ These committees 
were composed of members selected on a 
tonnage basis from producers and distillers 
—the producers always being in the majo- 
rity—and generally met monthly to deal 
with major matters of policy, to hear 
reports from the distillers and to authorise 
or otherwise such actions as they thought 
fit. The distillers were obliged, under the 
direction of the committee, to sell the 
products of distillation in the manner 
considered most profitable, having regard 
to the long-term policy. From the balance 
of the proceeds of these sales (after the 
minimum payment of 14d. previously 
mentioned) were deducted: (a) All working 
expenses, wages, fuel, power, &c.; (b) a 
management allowance to the distillers 
based on throughput; (c) interest on capital, 
either fixed or actually employed in the 
business; (d) wear and tear, or renewals, 
whichever applied; and (e) any other 
proper charges, such as auditor’s fees. 
After all these charges had been paid for, 
there was usually, if one was lucky, a 
balance available of which the producers 
got the lion’s share; this share varied 
according to the amount available. 


To provide the distillers with an incen- 
tive, although their percentage decreased, 
their share increased. Human nature being 
what it was, the most progressive schemes 
were those where the incentive was greatest. 
From the long-term point of view, the 
period of the contract was a most impor- 
tant factor, having a profound bearing on 
marketing of the products and general 
progress, and on the obtaining of fresh 
capital, and was of far more importance 
to the tar distiller than to, he believed, any 
other business. The reason was that crude 
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tar was a by-product, and its production 
depended on other factors. There was only 
so much tar available, but he hoped that 
the day would arrive when co-operative 
schemes would pay enough for tar to 
induce the producer to produce tar for its 
own sake. That day was not coming just 
yet, but nothing was impossible with the 
advent of the new Gas Boards. 


The marketing of tar products was a 
very difficult job for the same reason that 
tar was limited in amount, and it was 
constantly necessary to ring the changes 
in the products sold. For example, pitch 
and creosote could both be sold as such 
or in combination with each other to 
produce road tar and/or pitch/creosote 
mixtures. It was obvious that one could 
not hop in and out of a market with any 
hope of permanent benefit, and so one 
had to decide to enter a particular market 
for good for one’s basic output. This 
decision was usually influenced by geo- 
graphy. In the Midlands, road tar was 
considered a .most important market, 
but the amount required depended on 
numerous factors, such as weather and 
Government grants to road authorities. 
They had to forecast the requirements for 
a coming season, obviously on the high 
side, for it would be fatal to disappoint 
acustomer. The same applied to budgeting 
for pitch/creosote mixture, now an estab- 
lished. fuel, and one which had come to 
stay. If buyers bought more than they 
wanted, and they were left with a surplus, 
what was to be done with it ? Export ? The 
export market for pitch and creosote was 
not what one was led to believe by the 
papers. The amount of creosote that the 
U.S.A. would take was limited and was 
subject to increasing competition from 
such countries as Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and, according to rumour, from 
Russia; the same applied to pitch. These 
problems were overcome, but the life of 
a distiller was not all beer and skittles. 


Mr. Robinson concluded his address with 
a word about devaluation of the £. Busi- 
ness with the U.S.A., he said, would un- 
doubtedly yield more sterling as sales were 
made in dollars; the dollars obtained 
would now be converted into sterling at 
the new rate. He pointed out, however, 
that although their exports to the U.S.A. 
were important, they constituted only a 
small percentage of their total business. 
As far as exports to Europe were concerned, 
there would be little change, although 
such change, on balance, should be 
beneficial. 


Distillation in Perspective 


Mr. Stanley Robinson was followed by 
his cousin, Mr. R. B. Robinson, who spoke 
on what he termed ‘the perspective of 
tar distillation,’ with some references to 
the main products of the works. There 
were, he said, several limitations under 
which the tar distiller usually operated 
and these could be labelled: Quantity, 
quality, competitive synthetic processes, 
the petroleum industry, international fac- 
tors, and plant. 


In a co-operative scheme the producer 
said to the distiller: ‘ Take our tar, give 
us the best price, and do not bother us.’ 
This implied a _ definite responsibility 
for the distiller who had to take the tar 
just when it suited the producer, and thus 
deprived the distiller of any flexibility 
in raw materials. As to quality, coal tar 
was a heterogeneous substance containing 
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innumerable chemical compounds, some 
in large percentages and many in small. 
The difficulty of effective separation was 
very great, because vertical tar and its 
oils did not lend themselves to easy 
fractionation. 


The next limitation lay in the fact that 
at a certain price an organic compound 
produced from tar could attract manu- 
facture by some synthetic means. Phenol 
is a good example of this. It could be 
produced from pure benzene, and the 
cost of this production had at times a 
definite connection with the limit on the 
selling price for phenol produced from tar. 


Petroleum Competition 


The petroleum industry came next and, 
nowadays, was a competitor right through 
the field. Bitumen appeared on the roads 
and competed with road tar; fuel oil 
competed with pitch/creosote mixtures, 
white spirit found a market in competition 
with coal tar naphtha, phthalic acid could 
be produced by the oxidation of orthoxylene 
which in turn could be produced in petrol- 
eum practice. (The manufacture of phthalic 
anhydride was a principal use of naphtha- 
lene.) Cresylic acid could be produced as 
a by-product of petroleum refining and 
also as a product of first intention. Toluene 
was produced in immense quantities from 
petroleum during the war. He had said 
sufficient under this head to show that the 
petroleum industry was a very formidable 
competitor. 


By international factors he had meant 
factors affecting the distillers’ export 
market but entirely outside their control. 
Mr. Stanley Robinson had already dealt 
with this point. 


Finally, there was the question of plant, 
and it was important to remember that the 
tar gas distillation industry was based on 
social distribution, for gasworks had sprung 
up to serve communities. The result was 
that tar had been produced at a very large 
number of widespread points, and in 
past years the industry had tended to 
be rather parochial. This fact, coupled 
with the relative smallness of the industry 
as a whole, had meant that it had never 
been worth while for the chemical plant 
manufacturers to exploit the possibilities 
of the industry. An exception to this was, 
of course, the Wilton still, which was 
well known to many of them, but even 
here he surmised that both sides had con- 
tributed to the final design. In the tar 
industry, therefore, whatever particular 
job one wanted to do, one could be fairly 
certain that there was no _ tailor-made 
plant available in which to do it. In this 
connection, Mr. Robinson told how, 
many years ago, two continuous tube 
stills, of a type in common use in the 
petroleum industry, were installed. Despite 
close collaboration with the manufacturers, 
it was found that when the plant started 
up, the tubes in the furnace had a useful 
life of about 36 hours, after which they 
were reduced to paper thickness, while the 
trays and bubble caps in the fractionating 
columns began to disappear at a rapid 
rate—all due to corrosion. Thus their 
experience had to be bought. 


Referring to the various main products, 
Mr. Robinson explained that the light 
distillate from the tar stills passed to the 
refinery where it was first of all treated 
with caustic soda in order to take out the 
tar acids (carbolic and cresylic), and the 
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saturated alkali pumped away, purified 
(an important point because the impurities, 
though small in amount, were very harmfu!) 
and then treated with CO, for recovery 
of the tar acids. The weak liquor went 
to the causticising plant and was recycled 
as fresh caustic soda. The products, 
when refined, were sold in a variety of 
industries such as plastics, soap, drugs 
perfumery, and general chemical manu- 
facture. The distillate was then treated 
with acid to remove the pyridine bases, 
the acid extract was neutralised, and the 
crude bases were dried and fractionated. 
Pure pyridine itself found a very large 
usage in the manufacture of M & B 693 
and sulpha thiazole, while other bases 
were used inter alia for de-naturing alcohol, 
by dyestuffs makers for washing anthra- 
cene, and for certain agricultural purposes. 
Finally the distillate, after treatment with 
strong acid, passed to fractionating stills 
in which benzole, toluol, xylol, and the 
solvent naphthas were produced. (Benzole, 
of course, did not occur to a very large 
extent in crude tar, but was mostly obtained 
from crude benzole.) All these ‘ white 
products’ as they are called, were used 
in the paint, lacquer, proofing, and other 
industries, sometimes in standard grades 
and at other times meeting some special 
customer’s specification. 


Turning to the bulk products—pitch, 
creosote and mixtures thereof—pitch looked 
like a solid but did not behave as one. It 
was mainly used as medium-soft pitch 
as a binder in the manufacture of patent 
fuel. At present, briquetting operation 
appeared to be an art rather than a science, 
and the suitability of a particular pitch 
could not be ascertained in a Jaboratory. 
Road tar was, of course, a tremendous 
subject. Many years ago there was a 
very great prejudice against road tar 
made from vertical tar, and the distillers 
of vertical tar had a very long uphill 
battle to establish their product. It was 
worth noting that even the up-to-date B.S. 
specifications for road tar were in a way 
only negative, merely indicating the 
probability that a complying tar would 
behave in a certain way, and the industry 
still lacked a laboratory test which would 
correlate positively with road performance. 


Tribute to B.R.T.A. 


He wanted to pay a tribute to 
the propaganda and technical work 
which the B.R.T.A. had carried out in 
the past. This Association was one of 
the most valuable organisations which the 
tar industry had. It was worth while 
remarking, in addition, that as well as 
various types of road tar itself, there were 
in use today very many proprietary com- 
pounds based on road tar but incorporating 
other ingredients. Pitch and creosote also 
found a big market as a blend for liquid 
fuel. This was definitely not a field in 
which the ordinary commercial salesman 
would be successful. The selling had to be 
done from a technical angle, and unless 
good technical service was offered, little 
progress was likely to be made. Creosote 
required little comment. It was very largely 
used for timber preservation and to some 
extent as a liquid fuel. Large quantities 
were used, in addition, for hydrogenation 
at Billingham to aviation spirit, and 
creosote also passed into consumption 
under a whole host of odd names for sundry 
purposes. 

Concluding, Mr. Robinson remarked 
that the industry had now set up its own 
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Research Association which would work 
in harmony with the research departments 
of the various member firms. Many 
problems presented themselves for solu- 
tion—problems of consumer application, 
for instance, and of discovering fresh 
attractive outlets for the bulk products, 
either in their present form or after 
appropriate treatment. Members’ service 
problems were also receiving attention. 


A vote of thanks to both speakers was 
proposed by Mr. S. K. Hawthorn (Bir- 
mingham). They had, he said, given them 
a great deal of information in a very short 
space of time. They were keenly interested 
in tar—indeed, they were very worried 
about it—but they were not yet going to 
produce tar for its own sake. Tar had 
recently been devalued, but the fault 
certainly did not lie with the distillers. 
While listening to Mr. B. R. Robinson, it 
had occurred to him that the gas industry 
provided the distillers with a wonderful 
raw material—a very much better material 
than they had to work with in the first 
place. Where else could one find a raw 
material like tar with 95% of true sub- 
stance ? 


Luncheon Speakers 


The company then adjourned for lunch, 
held in a fine marquee near the general 
office block. 


Welcoming the Association to Oldbury, 
Mr. Stanley Robinson had a special welcome 
for Mr. G. le B. Diamond, Chairman of 
the West Midlands Gas Board, and Mr. 
G. A. Matthews, Deputy Chairman, and 
expressed his regret at Mr. H. F. H. Jones’ 
inability to be present. It was, he said, a 
proud day for the distillers to have the 
heart of the gas industry under their roof; 
and a strong heart it was, the central 
diamond of a brilliant crown. 


Mr. G. le B. Diamond, expressing the 
thanks of the Association as well as mem- 
bers of the Board, spoke of the warm 
hospitality they had received. He could 
not help looking back over the years to 
a saying of his mother, ‘ Never touch 
pitch.’ Today they were not sure whether 
they were touching pitch or in a world of 
nylons, for these were but one of the 
many by-products of the process. He 
was anxious to seé the very interesting 
works of the Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., 
but he had already noticed that they were 
In superb condition and very different 
from the tar works of years ago when one 
needed a pair of thigh boots to go round 
them. Tar was an important by-product 
for them all in the gas industry, but espe- 
cially for those in the West Midlands, 
because the changed condition in marketing 
it had been partly responsible for an increase 
in the price of gas. The writing down of 
tar stocks in Birmingham alone had 
amounted to £20,000, which gave some 
idea of their interest in this great and 
important industry. 


Thanks to the hosts were also voiced 
by the President, who said he could not 
resist expressing their appreciation of an 
Opportunity to visit the works and of the 
trouble that had been taken on their 
behalf. Few of them really knew what 
happened to tar when it left their works; 
the afternoon before them would provide 
a valuable opportunity to increase their 
knowledge of the subject. 


He was supported by Mr. C. M. D. 
Belton, Divisional Manager (Shropshire 
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Division) of the West Midlands Gas Board, 
who remarked that his association with the 
Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., had extended 
Over a great number of years, and had 
been a very happy one. As Chairman of the 
Tar Committee, he appreciated the co- 
Operation which had existed under the 
scheme, and asked them all, in their 
respective ambits, to assist this joint 
scheme by producing the best possible 
product. 


Before dispersing for the afternoon’s 
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activities, the President announced that 
Mr. R. S. Ramsden, of Leamington, would 
retire in November, and wished him the 
Lg of health and happiness in his future 
ife. 


Mr. Ramsden briefly responded. 


The afternoon was spent inspecting the 
works under the wing of nine competent 
guides, and at the conclusion of the tour, 
the visitors were entertained to tea. 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS’ RESULTS 


South-Western Gas and Water Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 


The South-Western Gas and Water 
Corporation, Ltd., has announced the 
payment of an interim ordinary dividend 
of 10%, less income tax, for the 12 
— from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 


As the result of the change of business 
necessitated by the compulsory pur- 
chase of its holding of gas companies, 
the Corporation proposes shortly to 
change its name to one in accord with 
its present activities. 


Nottingham Gas Department 


The net deficiency of the former Not- 
tingham Gas Department for the 13 
months ended April 30 was £46,440, 
compared with a deficiency of £29,635 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948. The 
Engineer’s report states that in the last 
year coal gas and water gas manufacture 
utilised 166,056 tons of coal and 
1,826,441 gal. of oil and the by- 
products obtained were coke (for sale) 
85,213 tons and tar 14,025 tons. Sales 
of gas rose by 6.96% in the case of 
ordinary consumers, 2.52% for prepay- 
ment consumers, 20.84% for central heat- 
ing, and fell by 8.53% for power con- 
sumers and 32.37% for public lamps. 
Showroom sales increased by approxi- 
mately £23,200 to £130,135, compared 
with £34,835 in 1946. 


Colonial Gas Association, Ltd. 


The Directors’ report on the opera- 
tions of the Colonial Gas Association, 
Ltd., Melbourne, cabled to their London 
secretary, states that the net profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1949, after pro- 
viding £32,500 for taxation, is £96,926, 
compared with £90,360 for the previous 
year. Adding to this the amount of 
£12,422 brought forward, and deducting 
the interim dividends paid in April, the 
balance at credit of the appropriation 
account is £61,243. The Directors’ 
recommendations for dividends, payable 
on or after Oct. 20, are at the rate of 

% on the Preference shares, less 4% 
paid as interim dividend, and 5% on the 
Ordinary shares, less interim dividend of 
24%. The sum of £13,138 will be carried 
forward to the next accounts. The 
quantity of gas sold increased by 4.2%, 
and the quantity sold by subsidiary 
undertakings increased by 0.5%. Prices 
of gas and residual products had to be 
raised because of increased prices of coal 
and wage rates, but as yet no rise in 
prices has taken place in consequence of 
the deterioration in coal quality which 
has adversely affected the year’s results. 
The annual general meeting of the Com- 
pany is to be held in Melbourne on 
Oct. 19. 


Metropolitan Gas Company, Melbourne 


The report of the Directors recom- 
mends a dividend of 5s. per share, and 
states that the profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1949, was £113,821. Balance to 
be carried forward totals £30,696, com- 
pared with £36,927 brought in from the 
previous year. Income from the sales 
of gas was £2,576,907, and from the 
sale of residual products £687,493. 


Australian Gas Light Company 


The Directors have informed share- 
holders that they regret that it is not 
possible to declare any interim dividend. 
They say that although the increase in 
the price of gas recommended by the 
Board of Inquiry last November has 
been approved by the Government with 
effect from Aug.’ 5, the payment of an 
interim dividend must be based primarily 
on the results of operations for the first 
half of the year. The price increase is 
approximately 16%, but since this in- 
crease was recommended the Company’s 
costs have continued to rise substan- 
tially, and will possibly continue to do 
so. The coal bill has increased at the 
rate of £140,000 per annum, and salaries 
and wages have risen by almost £110,000 
per annum. These increases have been 
partially offset by price increases of 
certain by-products and the negotiation 
of a more favourable oil contract. The 
Company has also been affected by the 
general coal strike which reduced coal 
supplies by 50%, and the Directors state 
that it is difficult to make any reliable 
forecast as to the position during the 
current half-year. 


Mid Southern Utility 


Compensation values of three deben- 
ture, one preference, and three consoli- 
dated stocks of Mid Southern Utility 
Company have been announced by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power. The com- 
pany, a composite one formerly owning 
gas, electricity, and water undertakings, 
had already been assessed for compensa- 
tion on its electricity undertaking. The 
proportion of capital attributable to gas 
has now been agreed at 21.22%, leaving 
the water undertaking, sold to Mid- 
Wessex Water Company, as representing 
12.39% of capital. The compensation 
values, for units of £100, are as follows : 


; Compen- 
Security 


5% Debenture 
4% Debenture 
3%, Debenture 
4% Debenture 7a 
*A’ Consolidated ... 
*B’ Consolidated ... 
*‘C’ Consolidated ... 
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177 with platerack and 
backplate; 4 boiling 
burner hotplate; I4” oven; 
plinth base; dapple/white 


LAF FZ EES 


es conan 


finish. 177 with short  splash- 
plate; 4 boiling burner 
hotplate; 14” oven; plinth 
base; cream/black finish. 


Both the 14” and 16” ovens are of the bottom-flue 
two-burner type and embody features resulting in 
improved cooking performance. The 14” size oven 
has TWO grid shelves; the 16” has THREE .. . the 
lowest grid in each is fitted with cross wires to 
hold plates on edge for warming. Other features 
include the reliable Mainstat cooking control... 
patent door stop . . . door frame machine-faced to 
ensure a close fit . . . cast-iron plates recessed into 
lower parts of the side linings to protect them from 
overheating. Oven and door linings are finished 
in vitreous enamel . . . grids and hangers are in 
dull chromium plate. 


177 with platerack and 

backplate; 4 boiling 

burnerhotplate; 16” oven; 

cast iron legs; dapple/ 

white finish. 
177 with short splash- 
plate; 3 boiling burner 
hotplate; 16” oven; tubu- 
lar legs; cream finish. 








cHoice or 177 Features 


Platerack and backplate, or short splash- 
plate... Hinged cover with shelf... Oven 
heights: 14” or 16”. (Portal, 14” only)... 





Hotplates with 3 or 4 boiling burners and 
a high-speed grill . . . Cast iron legs, 
plinth base or tubular legs... finishes are 


in dapple/white, or cream/black. 





with a choice of interchangeable features 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED - LONDON and FALKIRK 
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Dominant Problem for the N.C.B. 


MINING FACES A MANPOWER CRISIS 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—In this article, our contributor analyses the position of the coal industry 
today in the light of home problems arising from inadequate recruitment of labour and export 
difficulties arising directly from this source and also from devaluation of the pound. The picture is 
not particularly rosy in an industry upon which the prosperity of the gas industry so essentially depends. 


HE provisional estimates for coal production in the 
first three-quarters of this year, which were issued by 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power at the end of last 
month, give reason to believe that the increasingly rapid 
decline in the coal industry’s labour force, if it is not 
quickly halted, will shortly become the dominant problem 
before the National Coal Board, taking precedence over 
other items of concern such as financial economies, 
mechanisation and allowances in kind. In the week ended 
Sept. 24 alone the total manpower fell by 1,600, making 
4,100 in the four weeks. The loss of face-workers has been 
somewhat slower, but the total at the face fell by 500 in the 
same week, bringing the total loss for the month to 1,100. 
The National Coal Board started the year with a record 
total for post-war manpower of 726,900 and expressed their 
intention of raising that figure to 736,000 by the end of the 
year; the number of face-workers included in the overall 
figure, 296,900, was to be increased to 310,000. Instead of 
that the numbers have fallen to 713,500, the lowest since 1947, 
and 294,500 respectively. The only heartening feature in these 
statistics is the fact that the proportion of face-workers to all 
workers in the industry has gone up from 40.63% at the end 
of 1948 to 41.27% at tthe end of September, the highest since 
the end of the war, if not in the industry’s history. In conse- 
quence there has not been so great a falling-off in output as 
might have been expected in view of the manpower position 
and an increase in absenteeism from 11.41% in 1948 to 12.59%. 
Output of deep-mined coal so far this year is 149,184,700 tons, 
compared with 145,387,100 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. The increase of 3,798,000 tons would result, if con- 
tinued at the same rate, in a total for 1949 of just over 
201,700,000 tons. The Economic Survey proposed an opti- 
mistic target for the year of betwen 202 mill. and 207 mill. 
tons. Opencast production, which shows so far an increase 
of 338,500 tons, is likewise falling short of the anticipated 
increase of 1,300,000 tons for the year. 


Export Difficulties 


The gravity of this has been intensified by the policy of de- 
valuation. The decision to knock 30% off the value of the 
pound sterling abroad means that the coal industry will get less 
money for the coal it is exporting, while it is unable to take 
advantage of its improved competitive position because of lack 
of supplies. The Chancellor, in his speech to bankers and 
merchants at the Guildhall, on Oct. 5, made a somewhat 
disturbing reference to a possible slowing down of capital 
development expenditure. His words—‘we can and must reduce 
consumption in the realm of Government expenditure wherever 
that is possible . . . . and also in the field of capital invest- 
ment ’—indicate that it is most unlikely that the coal industry 
will be able in the immediate future to increase its output by 
improved methods, additional mechanisation, or replacement of 
obsolete and worn out machinery. There is likewise little pros- 
pect of achieving a significant increase in output per manshift 
from the existing labour force. The provisional estimates show 
that output per manshift overall now stands at 1.17 tons for 
the week ended Sept. 24, and at a weekly average for the 
year to date of 1.15, both of which are as high as that 
achieved in the immediate pre-war years. The answer to in- 
creased production would therefore appear to lie first in 
securing a better attendance from the workers, and secondly in 
winning more recruits for the industry. 

An analysis of the recruitment and wastage figures for the 
industry reveals some disagreeable facts. The recruitment of 
18,049 men during the first quarter has been offset by an almost 
equal departure of 17,727 miners, and the net gain of 322 must 
be weighed against a net gain of 5,228 for the first quarter of 
1948. The figures for the second quarter are worse, showing a 
recruitment of 11,896 and a wastage of 15,963, representing a 
net loss to the industry of 4,067 men, compared with a net gain 


of 1,595 in the same period last year. In short, wastage has 
remained constant in both years, but the total recruited in the 
first six months of this year has fallen from 40,385 in 1948 
to 29,945. This falling-off was, to some extent, to be expected; 
the number of ex-miners who entered the industry in 1948 
from the forces amounted to some 3,000, and inevitably fell 
to a few hundred in the first half of this year, and the number 
of ex-miners from other industries similarly declined. But the 
industry failed to make up this loss by attracting workers from 
other industries or by bringing in sufficient new entrants under 
the age of 18. 


Concessions and Incentives 


What then are the reasons for this failure to recruit? In 
pant, they must be attributed to a general malaise within the 
industry itself, which acts as a deterrent to those who may be 
contemplating a career in the mines. It has expressed itself in 
practice in an increased number of strikes and disputes, which 
caused the loss of 135,000 tons of coal up to the end of June 
this year, compared with only 50,000 in the same veriod of 
1948, and in words in a recent statement of the Nationa] Union 
of Mineworkers. This asserted that ‘after more than two 
years of nationalisation, while relationships have to some extent 
improved, there still remains a good deal of dissatisfaction. 
The goodwill that has been built up so laboriously since vest- 
ing day is being largely replaced by cynicism.’ A more serious 
deterrent than the prevalent relationships within the industry, 
of which it in part is the cause, is the cessation by the N.C.B. 
of appeasing concessions to the workers. Rightly or wrongly, 
workers, both ex-miners and new entrants, were brought into 
the industry immediately after the war by offers of improved 
conditions and better wage rates. The average weekly cash 
earnings of the miner, excluding allowances in kind, have 
increased from £5 12s. 8d. in 1945 to £8 4s. 10d. in the second 
quarter of this year. There is an obvious limit to further in- 
creases, and the N.C.B. have decided there shall be no wage 
concessions which cannot be justified by an increase in output. 
The Board is not therefore in a position to offer any greater 
incentives to entry than the industry is now providing, and is 
suffering accordingly in recruitment. At a time of national 
crisis the remedy is difficult to find ; the answer may lie in a 
more compromising attitude towards the demands of the miners 
and the provision of more and better housing for the mining 
communities. Whether this is practical politics today is for 
the National Coal Board and the Government to decide, but 
neither they nor the nation can regard the manpower situation 
with any degree of equanimity. 


Challenge to the Industry 


_As yet the National Coal Board has shown no sign of recog- 
nising a manpower crisis. In an address to the Coal Industry 
Society on Oct. 5, Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Chairman of 
the East Midlands Coal Board, made a plea for speedy action 
to increase quickly the output per manshift and effect a spec- 
tacular cut in production. The challenge to the industry pre- 
sented by the country’s serious economic position, he said, 
could not be met by an attack on wages. It could only be 
founded on a ready acceptance of change, on real co-operation 
in the introduction and use of new systems and technique of 
mining and new machinery, and the closure of uneconomic 
units. He did not propose ito say whether the challenge could 
be met—it was easier to state the challenge than to accept it 
successfully. Throughout his lengthy statement there was no 
word of the manpower position. It is difficult to envisage ‘a 
revolution of mining techniaue,’ as Sir Hubert called it. 
being achieved in measurable time with the limited capital 
resources now at the disposal of the Government. The 
National Coal Board’s current development plans will un- 
doubtedly contribute to a greater output per manshift, but 
there is a very great danger that this may be vitiated by an 
inadequacy of skilled Jabour in the pits. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 
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DISTRIBUTION * 


By. W. T. HIRD, M.Inst.Gas E. 


Distribution Engineer to the Wales Gas Board 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—Long experience of distribution practice leads the author to suggest that 

interest in the fascinating work that lies ahead in connection with integration schemes to be developed 

at area board level must not divert attention from the less spectacular job of meeting present demand. 

The merits of dual mains, particularly on new housing estates, flexible couplings, and venturi valves 

are discussed and a plea is made for a periodic overhaul of such matters as syphon inspection to 
see whether such work is really necessary at the short intervals at present operating. 


advent of nationalisation would have a most profound 
effect upon gas distribution engineering, probably greater 
than upon any other technical branch of our industry. 

The division of the industry into 12 autonomous area boards 
with complete powers in their individual areas makes possib‘e 
a level of overall planning which is quite new in this country. 
There is no doubt that much physical integration will take 
place. Such integration has in the past only been possible in a 
very limited number of cases, in fact the grid schemes of any 
size can still be counted on the fingers of one hand. Further, 
no scheme as yet completed incorporates in full the technical 
developments in distribution practice which have taken place 
in the last few years. 


i has for some considerable time seemed to me that the 


Remote Control 


Some of these, such as the application of remote control to 
volumetric governors, will undoubtedly revolutionise gas grid 
design and control. It is unusually appropriate that such 
developments should take place at a time when the re-organisa- 
tion of the gas industry makes possible a conception of area 
gas supply on a scale which has never before for a number of 
reasons seemed capable of being achieved. 


During the next few years several million pounds will prob- 
ably be spent on integration schemes in various parts of the 
British Isles and these will provide opportunities for much 
new and pioneer work in grid design, control systems, opera- 
tional practice, and even for new approaches to the problem of 
storage. Much fascinating and absorbing work lies ahead and 
I cannot but feel that the next decade will be the most pro- 
ductive and significant in the history of distribution practice. 


Interest in the possibilities afforded by these major schemes 
must not prevent us from paying attention to other less spec- 
tacular, but in sum very important, problems. For instance, 
the problem of making available gas supplies to new housing 
estates. 


Heavy Costs 


The cost of laying mains and services today is very high and 
for the consumption of gas anticipated in some cases is quite 
uneconomic. Apart from the rise in cost of labour and 
material, modern estate layout with its emphasis on adequate 
gardens and open spaces adds considerably to the yardage of 
main laid per house. A number of recent schemes have been 
examined and the annual charges on mains and services ex- 
pressed as a charge per therm of anticipated consumption has 
amounted in many cases to 4d. and 5d. per therm and in some 
cases to even higher figures. Such costs are considerably 
higher than the on-cost usually necessary to cover distribution 
charges and must, if continued, ultimately lead to increases in 
the distribution on-cost. 


These high costs per therm of mains and services can 
obviously be reduced in either or both of two ways :— 

(a) By increased sales of gas per connected consumer. 

(b) By reduced expenditure on the main and service laying. 

Many of these new houses are equipped only with a cooker 

* Paper presented at the Autumn General Meeting of the Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, Cardiff, Sept. 29, 1949. 
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and wash boiler or points for these. With modern types of 
building construction it will be difficult and expensive to install 
additional carcass pipes once the houses are completed. At 
the present-day level of costs something more than a cooker 
and wash boiler is needed, particularly where the gas cooker is 
used as an alternative to a solid fuel cooking range. It is a 
common experience that it is easy to sell, for instance, a gas 
poker, but much more difficult in many cases to sell the point 
which is necessary for its use. If, then, we are to have any 
real success in the future in selling additional gas appliances 
on these new estates it is essential that as many carcass points 
as possible should be installed when the houses are in course 
of construction. This is the one way for us to have any real 
chance of worth-while increases in average gas consumption 
per consumer and every effort must be made to achieve this 
position. Our price of gas, too, must ultimately be such as to 
promote this additional use of gas. 


The Long View 


It is equally as important for the expenditure on the laying 
of the mains and services to be kept as low as possible, but this 
should not be done by restricting unduly the supply made 
available. To lay mains and services capable only of meeting 
existing loads would be a policy of despair and would inhibit 
all future development. Equally, to lay mains larger than 
necessary makes unnecessarily heavy the burden of capital 
charges. The design and layout of our estate mains and 
services is, therefore, of great importance and worthy of 
careful study. 

Diversity of habit of domestic usage allows for a consider- 
able reduction of the sum of the connected loads. For the 
design of a mains and service system for a typical modern 
housing estate I would suggest the following figures for maxi- 
mum demand :— 

1 consumer 
10 consumers 100 ,, aa 
2 as 60 gra 
0 Ss Pm” 
75 ts and over ee = & 9 

These figures are in excess of recorded peak demands, par- 
ticularly of large groups, and allow adequate scope not only 
for off-peak development but also for wider use at peak 
periods. 

For. some years road authorities have been pressing gas 


200 cu.ft. per hour. 
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undertakings to lay dual mains along roads so as to eliminate 
the running of services, individual or trunk, across roads. 
Modern road construction makes the cost of excavation and re- 
instatement heavy if and when ‘long-side’ services require 
repair or renewal. Many undertakings have, in fact, been lay- 
ing dual mains for some years but present-day costs have made 
necessary a re-examination of the economics of this practice. 


Recently, two separate lay-outs were prepared for a typical 
modern housing estate of 125 houses—one using dual mains 
and individual services and the other with single mains and 
trunk services. Provision was to be made for a further 30 
houses. 

The comparison was as follows :— 


Dual mains system Single main system 


1,790 yards 4in. main 270 yards 6in. main 
1,420 yards 1 in. service tune 420 yards 4in. main 
560 yards 3in. main 
200 yards 2in. service tube 
660 yards 14 in. service tube 
800 yards __1 in. service tube 
Total length of Total length of 
main. . .. 1,790 yards main .. 1,250 yards 
Total length of Total length of 
service . 1,420 yards service 1,660 yards 
Estimated cost £2,008 Estimated cost £2,047 


The design load in each case was 30 cu.ft. per hour per 
consumer. 


The depth of cover for the single main system was 2 ft. 6 in. 
and for the dual main system 1 ft. 6 in. The greater depth 
of the single main system was necessary to allow sufficient 
cover for the trunk service crossings. The cover of 1 fit. 6 in. 
for the dual main system is less than is usual, but one very 
large undertaking has used this cover in footpaths for a great 
many years without the slightest disadvantage and for mains 
laid in the footpaths of housing estates I would suggest that 
it is fully adequate and is, in fact, at today’s costs all we can 
afford. 


Comparative Costs 


The comparison of these schemes is interesting. The dual 
main system requires the use of 4 in. mains only while the 
single main system requires a length of 6 in. main for an 


equivalent load. This fact, together with the increased cost . 


of the greater depth of laying necessary, nullifies any advan- 
tage gained by the shorter total length of pipe and tube used. 


These cost comparisons ignore the advantage of individual 
services and the ultimate greater expenditure necessary on the 
single mains system when service repairs or renewals become 
necessary. 


Further investigation remains to be done on a range of 
estates of varying sizes, but it would appear that small estates 
of less than 70-80 houses may be initially cheaper when laid 
out with single mains while in estates above that size the 
comparative costs will move closer together owing to the 
necessity of using lengths of larger mains in the single main 
layout. 


The calculation of mains sizes and lengths for estate layouts 
is laborious, and, when the mains interconnect at various 
points, involved. Much time has been saved by the use of 
pre-calculated tables for varying conditions. The following is 
a typical example :— 

Maximum Permissible Lengths of Each Size of Main 
Basic conditions: Dual main system. 
One consumer every 10 yards with a peak 
demand of 30 cu.ft. per hour. 


Maximum Cumulative Pressure 
Size permitted consumption loss 
of length, cu.ft. tenths 
main yards per hour in. W.G. 
4 in. 600 1,800 2 
6 in. 700 3,900 2 
8 in. 1,000 6,900 3 
10 in. 1,200 10,500 3 


The 10 in. main transmits sufficient gas to supply one con- 
sumer every 10 yards of its length and to deliver 6.900 cu.ft. 
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per hour into the commencement of the 8 in. main for a total 
loss of 3/10 in. w.c., and so on. The pressure losses are, 
therefore, cumulative. This particular table is the most gener- 
ally used and has proved to be extremely useful. 

There is less variation in service sizing practice than with 
mains and the use of a minimum 1 in. service for domestic 
consumers has become a very general practice except perhaps 
where copper services are used. The difference in cost between 
a 3 in. and 1 in. steel service laid is small and in general the 
larger size would appear to be justified. Recently a range of 
flexible couplings has become available and the use of these 
makes unnecessary the use of screwing tackle by service layers, 

A so far limited experience of the use of these couplings 
suggests that a saving in total cost may be possible. These 
couplings will prove invaluable in subsidence areas where rigid 
service connections have led to much damage to cast iron 
mains. Turning to another subject, the important one, of 
valves, it is a very general experience that the traditional gate 
valve used by the gas industry in this country is not satis- 
factory when used in high pressure mains. 

Valves for use in high pressure grid or bulk supply mains 
must possess, among others, the following characteristics :— 
(a) A high degree of ease and certainty of operation. 

(b) Long operational life without the need for maintenance 
which involves shutting down the pipe line. 


The gate valve does not possess these characteristics except 
perhaps when used in pipe lines completely free from rust and 
other deposits. I am afraid that few pipe lines meet this ideal. 
I suggest with all diffidence that valve manufacturers consider 
the design and production of valves to meet these requirements. 


There are available ‘several valves of the plug or diaphragm 
type which by and large do meet these requirements and the 
use of these will undoubtedly spread. Such valves are usually 
more expensive than gate valves but, as one valve failure in 
a grid main can involve many times the original cost of the 
valve, the additional initial expenditure is fully justified. 


One limiting factor is that these valves are not at present 
available over a full range of sizes—different types having a 
varying maximum size. The range of use of these valves can, 
however, be extended by the use of the venturi valve, the prin- 
ciple of which is the insertion of a valve in the throat of a 
venturi in the pipe line. 


Valve Problems 


Some little time ago I inserted a standard 12 in. diaphragm 
valve in a 16 in. high pressure main in order to test the loss 
through this type of valve when used for this purpose. This 
valve has an elliptical throughway of an equivalent diameter of 
8 in., but the approaches are streamlined and the valve itself 
has some of the characteristics of a venturi. 

The valve was fitted between taper pieces which reduced 
evenly from 16 in. to 12 in. diameter in a length of 3 ft. With 
a gas flow of 300,000 cu.ft. per hour at a pressure at the valve 
of 5.5 p.s.i., the pressure loss across the valve was of the 
order of 2 in. w.c. 

There is much interesting work to be done on this subject 
using valves of different designs over a range of flows and pres- 
sures. The design of the tapers does not appear to be critical 
for normal purposes and I have, in fact, recently been informed 
by one of the leading manufacturers of steam valves that 
they some time ago investigated the design of venturi valves 
for steam use and found that specially machined venturi offered 
little advantage over straight tapers and certainly did not justify 
the greater cost of manufacture. 

It is, of course, essential that the approaches in the valve 
should be streamlined and as smooth as possible. Providing 
these are so designed there is no reason why venturi valves at 
least in limited numbers should not be used in high pressure 
mains either because suitable full size valves are not available 
or by using the smaller valves, to reduce capital costs. Inci- 
dentally, an interesting new valve is now being produced in 
Germany which would appear to meet the stated requirements 
and which can be made in a full range of sizes. 

Somewhat similar tests were recently made to determine 
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whether the use of full-way main cocks could be justified as 
against the round or trapezoidal plug of two-thirds nominal 
diameter. The tests showed that the loss through the reduced 
throughway cock at average maximum gas flow was of the 
order of 0.05 in. W.G. The widespread objection to the re- 
duced throughway cock has almost certainly been based on the 
build-up of deposit on sharp shoulders in the cock rather than 
any increase in differential loss due to the reduced way. Pro- 
viding the approaches to the plug are smooth and stream- 
lined, there can be no objection to the use of the reduced 
throughway cock which can be neater in design and less 
expensive. 

One of the most essential functions of management is the 
pericdic questioning and re-examination of all operations. It 
is particularly easy for simple routine operations to be carried 
on year after year, often, maybe, for long after the condi- 
tions which caused them to be adopted have changed. An 
occasional hour or so spent on asking oneself why various 
things are done or whether there is any better way of doing 
them is surprisingly rewarding. 

One very productive subject is the humble and prosaic 
syphon. The amount of time spent in routine inspection of 
empty syphons is enormous. This may, of course, not be true 
in Wales, but I have found it so in a number of undertakings 
elsewhere and particularly in the larger ones. An examination 
of syphon records will usually show a number of syphons 
which habitually ‘make’ small quantities of condensate. Only 
too frequently does one find cases of five and eight gal. 
syphons which are visited monthly for the removal of one or 
two pints. A re-arrangement of syphon rounds Jengthening 
the intervals between visits up to even a maximum of only 12 
months in the case of habitually dry syphons can produce 
considerable savings in labour. In undertakings of which I 
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have personal knowledge, savings of at least 50% in costs have 
been made and in some cases, considerably more. It is some- 
times said that the frequent inspection of syphons is justified 
by the knowledge of abnormal conditions which can be 
obtained. I do not think such information justifies the heavy 
cost and in practice it is of little real value. 

I said earlier in this paper that the next few years would 
probably be the most important in the history of gas distri- 
bution. The work which has to be done and the widening 
scope of distribution practice will offer more and more oppor- 
tunities for distribution engineers. 

There is a dearth of able and well-trained men and I was 
sorry to read in the recent report of the Board of Examiners 
that the standard of papers in the Higher Grade and Diploma 
examinations in Gas Engineering (Supply) was not high. There 
was, however, some comfort in the statement that there was 
a marked improvement in standard in other grades as com- 
pared with last year, particularly in the Ordinary Grade Gas 
Engineering (Supply). 

The industry, now more than ever, does need an entry of 
good quality students on the supply side. Good opportunities 
already exist and will undoubtedly increase. Physical integra- 
tion will mean that in the near future many undertakings will 
cease to manufacture gas and will receive bulk supplies. The 
managers of these undertakings will then be free to concen- 
trate on the distribution and commercial aspects of the under- 
takings and these will, no doubt, benefit greatly. 

The technical training of the future managers of such under- 
takings will be in supply and I am sure that if students were 
made aware of the increasing opportunities the disparity in 
numbers and quality as between supply and manufacture would 
be rapidly corrected. I am confident that ‘the horr will 
produce the men,’ but we cannot start too soon to recruit them. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. A. Pickard (Llanelly) said he could not see eye to eye 
with Mr. Hird on the question of the dual mains system. From 
the technical point of view it was ideal, but they could not 
forget the economics. Taking the figures given in the paper, 
he suggested that the cost of reinstatement in the case of a 4 in. 
main was just as much as for a 6 in. main, and to lay 
1,790 yds. of dual main in place of 1,250 yds. of single main 
would involve nearly 50% more cost for reinstatement. If it 
was possible to lay the mains on a council estate before the 
roads were made they might ‘get away with it,’ but some 
authorities persisted in making the roads before putting up the 
buildings, and the gas undertaking had to bear some portion 
of the cost of reinstatement of the paths. 


Mr. Hird said that in the example quoted, although the 
roads had been made before the building of the houses on the 
estate, the footpaths had not been made up at the time the 
mains were laid and so the question of reinstatement did not 
arise. For housing estate work they should make it a prac- 
tice to try to arrange for the mains to be laid before the paths 
were made up. 


_ Mr. W. Clark Jackson said Mr. Hird’s paper was of par- 
ticular value because there was so much common sense in it. 
He had rightly called attention to the heavy cost of mainlaying 
under modern conditions. Surely the gas industry was no 
longer committed to the idea of laying all mains and services 
free of charge ; the householder should pay at least a part of 
the cost of taking the gas to his house. He (Mr. Clark Jack- 
son) had never yielded to the notion that all mains and ser- 
vices must be charged to capital account; he had for many 
years been able to get a reasonable contribution from the 
consumer in respect of services, which had brought down the 
cost considerably. Where the consumer had nothing more 
than an ordinary cooker it was clear that the provision of a 
gas service would not pay the undertaking unless the con- 
sumer could be charged with part of the cost of laying on the 
supply. 

He agreed with Mr. Hird that in new houses where the 
undertaking was asked to put in a cooker and a wash boiler 
only it was advisable to install other points so that a gas 
poker could be used and eventually a gas fire installed in one 
or more of the bedrooms. Regarding dual mains, the first 
time he came up against the auestion was many years ago 
when a street at Neath was being completely resurfaced and 
he took the opportunity of putting in dual mains, Since then 


the policy had been followed wherever it had been deemed to 
be practicable. They had put in a trunk main on one side of 
the road and a service main on the other, with simple cross- 
ings at spaces of about 200 yds., and they had carried it out 
in many old roadways where it was impossible to get new 
mains laid down. 


Mr. Hird said that on the auestion of contribution to the 
capital cost of laying mains and services he had been very 
moderate in the figures he had quoted. In some cases they 
were auoted figures after contribution had been made. Where 
the thermal costs were high it was very necessary that contri- 
butions should be collected. With the rising cost of laying 
mains the auestion of contributions was going to be a knotty 
problem. It had been suggested that syphons should be 
inspected every three months, an interval which appeared to 
him to be very short. Their American friends, who called 
them ‘drips,’ were past-masters in lengthening the times for 
inspection, and they had reached an interval of three years. 
One very large undertaking in the British Isles had reduced the 
number of men employed on syphon inspection from 11 to two. 

Mr. D. E. West (Aberdare) welcomed the author’s reference 
to flexible couplings for services. Such couplings were very 
desirable in mining areas subject to subsidence, and they would 
be very glad to use them if they knew where they could buy 
them at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Hird promised to give Mr. West the information he 
required in confidence after the meeting. 


Mr. G. Fitton (Neath) said the rising costs of labour and 
material had brought the cost of main and service laying up to 
an alarming figure. Comparing present with pre-war costs, 
he felt the difference was by no means going to be met by 
increased consumption per consumer. So far as the dual 
mains system was concerned he agreed with Mr. Hird that 
they should not pay too much attention to the question of 
reinstatement. If undertakings were sufficiently alert they 
should be able to get into the new estates in time to avoid 
disturbing made-up surfaces. It was always possible to 
arrange for road crossings and to deal with the footpaths later. 
So far as a comparison of costs of relaying work on old 
property was concerned they could make out a good case for 
dual mains. In a series of streets with long terraces of houses 
on both sides they had shortened their services by putting in a 
new main under each footpath, and when all costs were con- 
sidered the dual mains system was practically the same as the 
single mains system. With regard to peak demand, their 
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Sunday peak load, excluding their largest industrial consumer, 
was about 18 cu.ft. per hour per consumer. 


Holiday Resort Load 


Mr. O. P. Cronshaw (Rhyl) said the northern coastal area 
was the playground of Wales and their sales were purely 
domestic. On August Bank Holiday, the heaviest day of the 
year, he took readings between 12.30 and 12.45 p.m. which 
indicated a domestic consumption of nearly 30 cu.ft. per hour 
per consumer. The North Wales resorts were not comparable 
with the normal towns, but they had to deal with peak 
demands and the question of keeping up pressures at the end 
of the district was becoming difficult. The mains were put 
down many years ago and were not suited to present-day con- 
ditions. He asked Mr. Hird what he would consider a reason- 
able charge for laying distribution mains, and what average 
consumption per consumer he had taken as the basis of his 
calculation of 4d. to 5d. per therm. 

Mr. Hird said that what Mr. Cronshaw had said bore out 
his own view that the examination of the chart indicated how 
short the really momentary peak was. With regard to dual 
mains he did not want to give the impression that he whole- 
heartedly believed in them in all circumstances and under all 
conditions. His calculation of 4d. to 5d. per therm was based 
on a 30 years’ life for the main, with an annual charge of 
6.6%, and a 20 years’ life for the service, on which the annual 
charge was at 10.33%, with interest and sinking fund and 
amortisation charges of 3%. Consumption per consumer in 
each case had been based on the prevailing consumption in the 
area considered, not on the same basis in each case. 

Mr. A. H. Dyer (Newport) said that in the case of new 
housing estates the only means of getting an adequate return 
for the expenditure involved in running supplies was to carcass 
the houses completely so that the consumer was enabled to 
have all the appliances he wished. It was very difficult after 
a house had been finished to arrange for the floors to be 
taken up and the walls chased for the installation of gas sup- 
plies. In the case of one particular housing estate a gas point 
had been provided in each room and as a result the sales of 
appliances had been high ; in fact, everv house had not only 
its coker and wash boiler, but also a poker and the majority 
had a portable fire or circulator or some other form of 
apparatus. It ought to be borne in mind that it was ridicu- 
lous to spend £14 or £15 on running supplies for only two 
points when, for a few shillings more, they could put in 
eight or nine points and so sell additional apparatus. 

There was comparatively little Sunday consumption at New- 
port, the average between 12 o’clock noon and 1 p.m. being 
about 22 cu.ft. per hour per consumer, though obviously the 
momentary rate was higher. They had one small estate where 
the water heating was done by multipoint heaters, in fact, the 
houses were all-gas apart from the lighting, and so far as they 
could estimate the maximum demand there was 30 cu.ft. per 
hour per consumer, and there was a much longer period of 
maximum demand. 


A Policy of Despair 


Mr. Hird said it was obviously a policy of despair to assume 
that all the appliances thev could get into a house were a 
cooker and a wash boiler. They had to aim at a much larger 
range of apparatus and their only chance was to make sure 
that the points were there ready for use. He would like a 
more intimate talk with Mr. Dyer on the question of costs. 
He had mentioned figures of £14 to £15 per house, but in 
some cases the cost was twice that figure, and a lot of addi- 
tional consumption would be needed to cover the cost. Addi- 
tional appliances did not necessarily mean increased peaks. 
He had examined the load characteristics of a gas undertaking 
in a Yorkshire mining area where there was a good deal of gas 
lighting. Although 2,000 or 3,000 of the consumers used gas 
for cooking they had the unusual experience of meeting with 
the peak load, not at Sunday middav, but between 5 and 6 
’clock in the evening in the winter, due to the lighting, which 
gave them a very much better load factor. 

Mr. S. D. Coole (Barry) said that prior to nationalisation 
the gas and water undertakings at Barry were run jointly, and 
mainlaying had been shared. Owing to the fact that water 
mains had to be not less than 2 ft. 3 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. deep 
on account of frost, while 18 in. was considered sufficient 
depth for the gas mains, the joint arrangement had not always 
been advantageous. As far as practicable, however, all ser- 
vices—gas, water, and electricity—for new estates were put in 
simultaneously and the costs of mainlaying were shared be- 
tween the various interests. 

Mr. Hird said that some useful guidance regarding services 
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was contained in the publication ‘Location of Underground 
Services,’ which recommended that electricity should be laid 
nearest to the house, gas next, and water on the outside. He 
had known gas mains with only 18 in. cover under footpaths in 
a cold part of the country and there had been no disadvantage 
to the undertaking. 

Mr. D. J. Jones (Rhondda), referring to the rising costs of 
installation, said the cost at Rhondda looked like rising to £25 
to £30 per house. The housing authority would not install 
anything more than a wash boiler, which would certainly not 
yield revenue sufficient to provide repayment of capital cost 
within a reasonable period of years. The rents of the houses 
were to be so high that he doubted whether the tenants would 
be able to afford to buy additional appliances, or even to hire 
them. Rhondda was one of the undertakings where a lot of 
money was spent on syphon examinations. There were some 
that need not be looked at for months or years, but he was 
dubious about not looking at some of them at longer intervals 
than weekly. 


Sheffield’s 17,000 Syphons 


Mr. Hird, replying to Mr. Jones’s observations on syphons, 
said that Sheffield had a total of 22,000 syphons, 5,000 of 
which were on mains and 17,000 on services. They were 
thoroughly satisfied that the whole of them were satisfactorily 
attended to. The 5,000 on mains were dealt with by two men 
with a small tank, and the other 17,000 would take some years 
to cover. 

Mr. J. H. Daniels (Milford Haven) said the Sunday midday 
peak load in his small undertaking worked out at 15 cu.ft. per 
hour per consumer. He did not regard the figure as an indica- 
tion of anything except the maximum amount of gas the 
people could use ; it was not necessarily the maximum amount 
they wanted to use. 

Mr. D. S. Davis (Abertillery) said that in his area the 
Monday morning wash boiler load exceeded the Sunday dinner 
time load. They had a very smal] industrial consumption ; 
practically all their output was domestic, and they still had a 
substantial lighting load, and at certain times in the winter 
their peak load was from 7 or 8 o’clock until 10 o’clock in the 
evening. He had endeavoured to co-operate with the water 
and electricity undertakings in the matter of the simultaneous 
laying of mains in footpaths, but with the water department 
he had always failed. They were now laying mains on a large 
housing estate, and the water undertaking had asked if they 
could start together, but owing to the different types of main 
there was a wide discrepancy in the rate of progress and it 
had been found impossible to co-operate or to share the costs. 


Co-operation 


Mr. J. H. Chapman (Swansea) emphasised the value of close 
contacts with architects and the officials of the local authorities. 
At Swansea they enjoyed easy access to all the officials, and it 
had been of great value to them. Some years ago a small 
portion of an estate went ‘all-electric,’ due largely to the fact 
that owing to changes in personnel they temporarily lost con- 
tact with the officials concerned, but since then by maintaining 
friendly contact they had been able to get gas into most of the 
newly-developed estates. 

Mr. Hird agreed that friendly relations with the local 
authority were absolutely vital. Too much stress could not be 
put on the necessity for close and friendly co-operation, which 
could only result in better and more economical and successful 
work on new estates. 

The President (Alderman Darrell W. Rees) proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Hird and heartily endorsed what had been 
said about close relationship with local councils. Since he 
had been a member of the Pembroke Borough Council he had 
seen a tremendous amount of apathy among councillors to- 
wards gas, and it was not always easy to preach gas to his 
colleagues on the council. 

Mr. J. F. Rust (Newport) seconded the vote of thanks and 
said he was strongly on the side of dual mains. 

Mr. Hird briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks. Com- 
menting on the President’s reference to the working man, he 
said that the growing popularity of radio was partly to blame 
for the loss of part of the gas lighting load. The working man 
wanted to run his radio set on electricity, and the supply 
undertaking would not let him have a supply unless he used it 
for some additional purpose, so he had electric lighting 
installed. One of the best advertisements gas had had was 
the all-electric prefabricated bungalow. He had been told 
that it had been easier to convince tenants of such bungalows 
of the advantages of gas than it had ever been before. 





